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OPENING—THE AFPTERPIECE 
NHEY can have been very few to whom there was 
any surprise in the intimation which concludes 
the briefest of Queen’s Speeches—* My Lords and 
Gentlemen, at this season of the year it will probably 
be found more convenient to defer to another session 
the consideration of any important legislative measures 
except those which are necessary to provide for the 
administrative number 


must be 


charges of the year” ‘The 
of those who were really disappointed 

than the 
Nobody really expected this session to be 


certainly no larger number of the sur- 
prised. 
more than a mere afterpiece, or wanted it to be more. 
It is, of course, quite another thing to say that nobody 
There are certain 
displays of emotion of the nature of ‘consecrated lies” 
which we have come to expect in Radical comment. A 


will affect surprise and indignation. 


storm of virtuous indignation with the hypocrisy of a 
party which, after coming into office with a professed 
intention to amend the errors and make good the neg- 
lects of the late Cabinet, does not at once set about 
dealing at least with agricultural distress is just the 
kind of theatrical explosion we should have expected. 
It has not been wanting, but has, on the contrary, been 
If it were worth answering, a humorous 
and effective reply could very easily be found. It would 
he amusing to see the faces of the Opposition if Her 
Majesty's Ministers were to threaten to keep them in 


the House for 


duly supplied. 


‘important legislative measures.’ 

Everybody knew that this Session was held to vote 
all that part of Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget which was 
not voted when the late Ministry was upset. ‘That. is 
What discussion on 
questions may 


ity one legitimate purpose. 


political and administrative arise 
naturally in Committee of Supply will of course be 
very proper. One good opportunity will be afforded 
by the supplementary vote for small arm ammunition. 


If the Opposition like to take advantage of it, they will 
Registered as a Newspaper 


be welcome. We shall not, however, be surprised if 
they show little zeal to prolong delete on this point, 
and allow the vote to pass easily. Nor is it probable 
that there will be much delay over any vote. ‘The 
Opposition can hardly wrangle over their own Budget, 
and the majority can have no wish to delay their own 
holiday. Both sides are well aware that the Ministry 
cannot be expected to produce legislative measures at this 
date, and will make haste to get done and begone. The 
threats of the Radical press must be read by the light of 
our experience for the last four months or so. When it 
brags and blusters, we may recollect that it blustered 
and bragged when the Ministry was upset, and 
threatened Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet with direful ven- 
geance. ‘The leaders of the party did not think fit to 
fulfil its curses then, and it is hardly likely that they 
will be otherwise minded now. ‘There is nothing in 
the Foreign or Colonial affairs which make up the 
bulk of the speech—if indeed, so short a document 
can be without absurdity described as possessing bulk— 
to retain Parliament. ‘The Armenian question is a 
legacy from the late Cabinet, and in this case so much 
more depends for the present on what will be con- 
Majesty is ‘ anxiously 
awaiting ° human event, that there 
is every kind of reason for a patient attitude. As 
for the Chinese trouble what there is to say about 
that must be left in the first place to diplomatists, 
and in the second to gunboats. ‘The incorporation of 
British Bechuanaland with Cape Colony, subject to the 
conditions imposed by the Crown, is not a transaction 
on which a debate is to be expected. 

What then remains to prevent the House from 
polishing off supply with that astonishing rapidity of 
which we know it to be capable ? 
and we may add will remain. Yet we may venture to 
aleulate that in this case Ireland will not be a formid- 


Some show of 


tained in the answer which Her 
than on any other 


Ireland remains— 


able obstacle to a speedy prorogation. 
veal for dynamiters and land Bills is of course to be 
“It is inevitable and must be allowed from 
A Nationalist 


fact no reason for his existence—we 


expected. 
the Irish point of view to be proper. 
member has 
mean no avowable, plausible or quotable reason— 
unless he shows a respectable degree of zeal for these 
things. And if, as in the case of Dr. ‘Tanner, it leads 
him to disregard the rules of the House, an element of 
obstruction is removed by his suspension. But a certain 
consideration is due to the Irish. The deplorable 
splits which at present hamper their spirited exertions 
in favour of their downtrodden country have an un- 
fortunate indirect effect. They make it necessary for 
each division and sub-division to take care that no 
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other excels it in devotion to the cause. So it 
becomes obligatory for them to employ a certain space 
of time in the debate on the Address in saying over 
again for the hundredth time what they have said 
before, with just as much or as little serious expectation 
or real desire of getting what they call for as they have 
been wont to feel. To this there will be no serious 
objection provided some measure is kept. If a perfectly 
unnecessary debate on the Address is prolonged to a 
second night not much harm is done. Supply can 
still begin with the first day of next week, which will 
do very well. But any desire for more would show 
a leaning to excess, and should be stopped. Still more 
should any approach to obstruction in Committee. ‘The 
question is whether any excess is to be expected. On 
the whole there is probably not much danger. How- 
ever great the desire of the Irish parties—no, we mean of 
the fractions of what was the Irish party as long as it 
was cowed into discipline by the least Irish of mankind, 
the late Mr. Parnell—to excel one another in patriotic 
effort, it is tempered by various considerations. Some it 
is unnecessary to insist upon. ‘They lead sooner or later to 
some part or another of the great cheque question. But 
here is one which happens to have particular prominence 
for the moment. The Irish are all so busy fighting one 
another that there will be much to detain them from 
the work of obstruction, however congenial that may 
naturally be. Moreover, the atmosphere is not just 
now favourable to violent exertions in the House. No 
good would be done to them here, as things have 
turned out, by any efforts, and it is not probable that 
much mane be done in Ireland or America. Favour 
in this last quarter will have to be sought by exertions 
of another kind. ‘Vherefore we think it more likely 
than not that the Autumn Session will be as brief and 
as uneventful as on all common sense principles it ought 


to be, 


ARMENIAN FEVER 


ke is pleasant to observe this week a very distinct 

subsidence of what may be called without offence, 
we hope, the jingoism of sentiment. Nothing con- 
temptuous is intended by that phrase. We are as well 
aware as Canon MacColl or Mr. Gladstone himself that 
the jingoism of sentiment usually springs from the 
worthiest impulses, and that to evatify it may rank with 
the highest and most honourable of desires. But, like 
many other excellent things, it has its differences and 
drawbacks, its excesses and adultcrations ; and being 
also a heady and furious passion, carrying with it a sort 
of divine sanction for indulgence, it is a jingoism that 
always stands in need of examination and gener: ally of 
restraint. With none but good impulses at the start 
(except, indeed, when the impulse came from religious 
hate or from traffickers in sensation) the outbreak that 
rose to a head last week had nearly all the faults to 
which the jingoism of sentiment is liable. One of the 
worst of these faults is a recklessness of consequences 
which passes for a merit, so that he whose rage is 
maddest and most unmeasured flatters himself that at 
any rate he excels in rua‘ calum sensibility. his is a 
great danger in a community governed as England 
and with so many shrieking handmaids in the Press te 
raise a natural passion into mere hysteria, 
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On this account the immediate abatement of last 
week’s fever is a matter of considerable importance to 
the State. Of course we know that abatement. is 
not extinction. Canon MacColl still writes to the 
newspapers urging his fellow-countrymen to the duty 
of knocking Mohammedanism on the head ; until Lord 
Salisbury’s speech on ‘Thursday newspapers wondered 


why he was not ‘acting’ in Armenia, while others of 


a more religious turn thought it a pity that certain 
despatches teeming with horrible and disgusting 
detail were not fed to the popular mind. But there 


is little disturbance in all this. ‘The common sense of 


the country has asserted itself even after the excite- 
ments flung to it from Chester, and it must be 
pretty clear to themselves now that on this occasion 
the jingoes of sentiment will not prevail, They, too, 
are becalmed. at any rate for the moment; and we 
strongly recommend them to employ the quieter 
interval in reconsidering what they are about. ‘They 
are not asked to suspect their feelings—either these, 
who make out the Armenians to be angelically un- 
provoking, or these others, who decide that every 
Turk is a devil, bestialised by his religion. They 
are not asked to withhold their pity from the 
victims of violence or wrong, or to — cease 
from labouring to do them good. All that we 
require of them is that they should) sit down and con- 
sider what it is that they would force the Government 
to do. In words, at least, the denaand amounts to 
armed interference. ‘There is no sense in the language 
which the whole body of sentimental jingoes rose to 
last week if it was not a call to the Government to Hing 
away diplomacy, and ‘ whatever the consequence, make 
war on the Sultan if he refused any longer to put the 
Armenians under European rule. Were it said, how- 
ever, that armed interference was never really meant, 
we ie not know that we should be able to offer an 
effective contradiction to the statement. It does appear 
that all these menaces were attended by a winking 
calculation that the threat would be quite enough. 
‘Give the Sultan to understand, by the mouth of the 
British Ambassador, that unless he liberates the Arme- 
nians in three days his coast towns will be bombarded, 
and you need not fear the expenditure of a single shot. 
It is extremely likely that if any of the gentlemen who 
called for blood and fire as the only remedy were asked 
to show the reasonableness of their demand, they would 
answer in some such words as these. But what would 
be the reply were they further desired — to explain 
the situation if the Sultan refused? We know 
already owe the reply would be—the womanish, the 


only one: The Sultan would not refuse And of 


course there are circumstances in which a strong State 
is able to count with confidence en the submission of a 
weaker one to similar threats. But do such circumstances 
exist in the present case? That must be the assumption, 
we suppose, and yet it is one that seems to tell a tale 
of thorough ignorance consorting with perfect reckless- 
ness. ‘The Sultan's dominions are not amongst those 
that are situate in South America, and the probability 
is that he could treat the menace of armed interference 
from England with absolute disregard. Whatever the 
speculations of the Anglo-Armenian Committee, ever 
British statesman knows well that without the per- 
mission of certain other European Powers it would be 
impossible to carry out the threat which our jingoes of 
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sentiment desire their Government to launch; and it 
should also be understood that if there is one man in 
the world more alive to that fact than Lord Salisbury, 
it is the Sultan himself. Another aspect of the 
situation comes out in the belief of Vambéry (only he 
talks not in the speculative vein but as if with know- 
ledge) that ‘ Russia’s policy during the past year has 
been to egg on England to press reforms upon ‘Turkey 
with one hand and to encourage ‘Turkish resistance 
with the other. How that may be we do not profess 
to know; but it is probable. It is in full accordance 
with the customs of Russian diplomacy ; the surface 
look of affairs at Constantinople for some time past 
favours belief in it ; and it is certain that we have had 
no Minister at the Porte for many a year so likely to be 
drawn into such a scheme as the humane Sir Philip 
Currie. However, this is a matter which we only 
mention here to illustrate the uncertainties amidst 
which statesmanship has often to move, and further to 
point out that the menace of English bombardments 
and the rest might either be forbidden and made 
ridiculous, or permitted and turned to catspaw uses, by 
Powers which have other ends in view than the relief of 
oppressed nationalities. 

It appears, then, that the ery for instant action 
against the Porte was extremely foolish, however it be 
represented or regarded. Say that actual armed inter- 
vention was seriously intended, and you speak of an 
enterprise so hazardous, so likely to be the beginning of 
great and deadly wars, that madness is not too harsh a 
name to call it by. Say that nothing was meant but a 
threat accurately calculated to bring a tyrant to book, 
and see how entirely it lies in the hands of our un- 
friends to make both threat and threateners ridiculous or 
worse. "That was and is the situation. It might well 
be more gratifying to Englishmen, but at any rate it is 
easily understood ; and, being understood, we hope that 
no more will be heard of an ‘a Berlin” sort of outery, 
which is listened to abroad with a grin of various mean- 
ings, but all of them unpleasant. 


CHITRAL 
| ORD GEORGE HAMILTON may be heartily 
4 


congratulated on his first act as Secretary for 
India. He has deliberately reversed Sir Henry Fowler's 
policy or want of policy and determined to hold Chitral. 
‘The real sentiments of the Indian Government on the 
subject may be gathered from the 7'%mes correspondent 
at Simla, who states that the decision ‘is warmly 
approved here.” The arguments, indeed, other than 
financial, as Lord Roberts sct forth ina speech delivered 
at the United Service Institute, are entirely in favour of 
retention. There is the moral effect of withdrawal 
upon the inhabitants of India to be taken into account. 
There is the position of Chitral itself, commanding a 
possible means of access to Peshawur to be considered. 
linally, the whole district, with its network of small 
States, could not possibly be left to itself. None of them 
commands sufficient influence to impose any sort of 
order. They offer a tempting field for another Umra 
Khan, and every fighting chieftain would be willing to 
run the fairly remote risk of a British expedition for 
the prospect of immediate loot. As a hot-bed of 
disturbance Chitral, left independent, must sooner or 
Jater have come under a European Power, That 
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Power would have resolved itself into either Russia or 
England, and we cannot permit the presence of a 
Russian garrison at Chitral. And, therefore, the 
plausibility of the ‘close-frontier’ argument notwith- 
standing, the Government has taken the only course 
that sagacity dictated. 

The arrangements for making good our hold on 
Chitral are obviously influenced by the depleted condi- 
tion of the Indian Exchequer. At the two ends of a 
line sixty miles long, there are to be stationed two 
permanent forces, and neither of them can be exactly 
complimented on its strength. ''wo native regiments 
with two mountain guns and two Maxims are regarded 
as sufficient to garrison Kala Darosh, the position that 
has been selected to cover Chitral. The Malakand 
Pass will be held by a brigade, with a regiment some 
twelve miles further north at Chakdara on the north 
bank of the Swati river. ‘The intervening district will 
be policed by the tribal levies provided by our 
ally, the Khan of Dir. Such are the dispositions 
which Sir George White has sanctioned, and military 
critics may be disposed at first sight to regard them as 
inadequate. We confess that the strength in the 
Malakand might have been reinforced with advantage. 
It is there, if anywhere, that the first check would occur 
in the event of a general rising, and that halt might 
mean the imperilling of Chitral. Still the proximity to 
our frontier and, therefore, to relief, has doubtless told 
against more elaborate preparations, and the regiment 
beyond the Swati is so situated that it can not only 
hold that river but make a rush, if necessary, for the 
Panjkora pass. ‘The whole system apparently contem- 
plates the attack of an enemy from the north, and the 
supporting bodies, therefore, have been stationed with 
much strategical skill. ‘The decision to place the 
main guard not at Chitral itself but at Kala Darosh, 
a point twenty-five miles to the south, is much to 
be commended. Much of the anxiety as to Dr. Robert- 
son’s fate was due to the crazy character of the so-called 
defences of Chitral. The letters published in the 
Indian papers from correspondents accompanying the 
forces, go to show that Kala Darosh can easily be made 
impregnable against native troops. It remains to be seen 
whether the Indian Government will administer Chitral 
directly or set up a puppet Mehtar. If the latter policy 
is adopted—and there is the Manipur precedent in its 
favour—we can only trust that a non-parricidal member 
of the dynasty will be chosen, and that Dr. Robertson 
will return to Chitral as Resident. With a handful at 
his back, he had no means of stemming the late revo- 
lution. In common fairness, he should be given a trial 
at government under less discouraging conditions. 

Much will depend upon the tribal levies of the Khan 
of Dir. If they prove inefficient wardens of the marches, 
the whole scheme will break down at once. If they are 
true to their trust and keep the road open for trade, 
the Resident at Chitral will be in fairly close touch 
with civilisation. On the whole, the Khan should be 
equal to the task of turning his rather irregular warriors 
into policemen. ‘The accounts of the recent fighting 
credit them with discipline of a sort. Sir Robert 
Sandeman contrived to safeguard passes from brigandage 
with far more unpromising materials—the Baluchis, for 
example, who had been demoralised by a generation 
of civil war, and the Pathans, who regarded pillage as 
their livelihood, Besides, if Chitral is to be retained, 
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as it certainly ‘must be, the Indian Government cannot 
do otherwise than trust to the fidelity of the local 
tribesmen. A number of small outposts would entail 
endless expense. British soldiers could not be spared, 
while natives would turn home-sick and desert. The 
Khan of Dir’s men have every inducement to good 
behaviour—regular pay and the neighbourhood of their 
families—while their familiarity with the district 
should protect them against a surprise. Altogether we 
see every reason to hope that the last has been heard of 
Chitral for many months to come. It is in itself an 
inconvenient little State, lying away from the frontier, 
and certainly not worth keeping on its own account. 
It forms nevertheless an important link in the long 
chain of defence, and therefore cannot be left to its own 
turbulent will. We have no desire to lay undue stress 
upon the humane side of the question. Yet even 
Chitralis deserve to be protected against a reigning 
family which can only effect constitutional changes by 
murder and revolution. 





THE PATRIOT PRINCE 


‘ enthusiastic reception spontaneously given 
to Prince Ferdinand on his return to his 
dominions is the best of all possible answers to the 
unscrupulous attacks with which he has been so 
ruthlessly assailed. In the ordinary course it might 
have been urged that the Prince’s return from a 
watering-place cure called for no special demonstra- 
tion of the populace beyond that which would naturally 
be accorded to a popular Ruler. But in view of the 
clamorous denunciations and the monstrous accusations 
which have been heard in every country, except that 
one whose opinion was of any real consequence, it had 
become necessary for the Bulgarians to make a striking 
demonstration on behalf of the Prince, whose cause was 
so emphatically their own, and thereby silence the tongue 
of calumny for ever. Divested of hysteria, what had 
happened was merely this—an unpopular ex-Minister 
had been murdered, despite the vigilance of the police, 
before he could be brought to justice. ‘Thereupon every 
enemy of Bulgaria had proclaimed that its So cicign 
was morally, if not personally, responsible; and that 
the interests of Bulgaria, as well as those of decency, 
required his instant deposition. Hot-headed partisans 
of the ‘Triple Alliance desired it lest he should make 
his peace with Russia, while Russia desired it as a 
punishment for his consistent support, through good 
report and ill report, of that self-same Triple Alliance. 
It has been a commonplace of evening journalism for 
many weeks that the Prince must be hit hard because 
he was absolutely without friends. Russia, we are told, 
rejected his advances, the anti-Russian nations no 
longer reposed confidence in him, and the Bulgarian 
people were only awaiting an early opportunity of cast- 
ing him off. This latter was mentioned as a complacent 
afterthought without any certainty as to whether the 
opinion of such outer barbarians deserved consideration 
at all. But it has now been made clearly evident that 
the Bulgarian people are, after all, the only ultimate 
arbiters of their own destinies, and that, as at the last 
General Election, as at every crisis in their critical 
history, so now, at the supreme crisis, when every hand 
seems turned against them and their Prince, their con- 
fidence in themselves and their confidence in their 
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Ruler are synonyms, and synonymous with the boldest 
and best national impulses. 

Even the hostile historian, to whom we owe the most 
recent biography of Stambulov, is constrained to pay 
an emphatic tribute to the high ‘ personal courage and 
devotion ° which the Prince displayed in first accepting 
the onerous charge imposed upon him by the Grand 
Sobranje, when all Europe frowned upon his election. 
‘That courage and devotion have enabled him to main- 
tain his position, in spite of every intrigue and criminal 
conspiracy directed against him from within and with- 
out, and may be counted upon to preserve _ his 
ascendency, despite every obstacle that has, or 
may yet beset him. ‘he policy of Russia has now 
imprudently been made so clear that the veriest 
tiro could scarcely fall a victim to it. Even if it were 
not in vain that a net is spread in sight of a bird, the 
fate of Prince Alexander would alone afford a sufficient 
warning to keep all future victims out of the meshes 
which entangled him. He was given to understand 
that if he would but go through the formality of 
abdicating, he might make what terms he pleased. 
But no sooner had he complied, than the only 
course which confronted him was instant disappear- 
ance. So now Prince Ferdinand has been informed, 
through the intermediary of the unscrupulous Ciement, 
that the preliminary step to the consolidation of 
his dynasty is his immediate resignation in favour of 
the infant Prince Boris. Had this been even a plausible 
proposition, it is possible that his patriotic devotion 
might have impelled him to accept it. But seeing that 
such action could but have resulted in the sacrifice of 
his son to be the plaything of unscrupulous machination, 
and that of his country to the domination of Russia, so 
long and at such sacrifice kept at bay, he had no alterna- 
tive but to return the most emphatic refusal. 

What then is the outlook ? It needed not the publi- 
cation of the alleged organ of the army to remind us 
that, in Bulgaria, the troops are the key to the situation. 
They are practically identical with the people and, what 
is more, they have the power to back up their behests 
with the most effective sanction of force. Now we know 
that reminiscences of Russian officering are potent 
obstacles to another acceptance of that supremacy 
which alone satisfies Russian aspirations. Since the 
sudden recall of the Russian officers the Bulgarian 
army has had opportunities of feeling its feet and has 
gone through its baptism of fire with such distinction 
that further tutelage would be resented as an imperti- 
nence. For Russian diplomacy the event of Prince 
Ferdinand’s welcome return and the evidence of Bul- 
garia’s capacity to fight her own battles for the future 
afford as dramatic a Day of Dupes as any which has 
hitherto figured in history. 


A MODERN GRACCHUS 


M THIVRIER, Militant Socialist and Deputy for 
-& @ 


Montlucon has gone the way of all flesh. It 
would, perhaps, be hazardous to assume that the fame 
of M. Thivrier has spread to this country, just as there 
is no reason to suppose that the brief existence as a 
politician of Mr. Keir Hardie ever came within the 
ken of the average Frenchman. ‘There is nothing arbi- 
trary in this juxtaposition of names. The English ex- 
Member of Parliament and the French Friend of the 
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People will be ranged by the historian in the same 
cabinet of political curiosities. Both men, by recourse 
toa kindred device, have achieved a notoriety which 
neither their personal talents nor even their professed 
opinions could have procured them. Mr. Keir Hardie 
‘aught the eye of Demos by sitting at St. Stephens in 
a Scotch cap; M. Thivrier by occupying his bench at 
the Palais Bourbon arrayed in a workman’s blue blouse. 
Among politicians the pair must be classed apart as 
Symbolists. ‘They owe their renown to a keen appre- 
ciation of the fact that the populace is slow to digest 
theories, but quick to follow the meaning of those who 
speak to its childish intelligence by feeailier signs. The 
picture-books of the infant school are constructed on 
the same principles. But we have pursued far enough 
the parallel between the French and English democrat. 
Taking a leaf from the book of Mr. Keir Hardie’s electors 
we will allow him to stand down. M. Thivrier, on the 
other hand, deserves some slight attention before he is 
engulphed in that profound oblivion in which he will 
await the curiosity of the antiquary. 

On one of the rare occasions on which he mounted 
the Tribune he delighted the Chamber by the 
incomparable manner in which he caricatured the 
theories he was returned to defend. A great French 
economist, who is also a Deputy, sent him the 
following day a copy of Karl Marx’s Capital as a 
malicious hint that it is unwise to discuss subjects of 
which you know absolutely nothing. In reply ‘Thivrier 
wrote thanking the donor for his gift, and expressing a 
fear that not being a great reader he might not be able 
to find time to study a book written from a point of view 
opposed to his own. Tt once occurred to Clovis Hugues, 
the poet, to exhort him to ‘remember Manuel.’ 
Thivrier, who had never heard of the Parliamentary 
exploits of that fiery orator, retorted with dignity 
that he knew his duty and had no need of a manual! 
It would be a grave mistake, however, to suppose 
that ‘Thivrier was a thorough-paced simpleton. In 
many respects he was as rudimentary a being as 
any of the genuine blouse-wearers who go to such 
as he for a remedy for their social ills just as they 
apply quack medicines to the healing of their bodily 
sores. On the other hand, in some ways he was greatly 
the superior of his dupes, though not so obviously 
as to awaken their suspicion. He was lacking in some 
of the qualities which make a political character of the 
first rank: he was slow of speech and quite uneducated. 
Yet these very shortcomings invest his personality with 
interest. Thivrier is proof of the very poor material 
of which the democracy, its head once turned by 
poisonous doctrine, is content to fashion its gods. 


RACING 

FYNUL difficulties of handicapping the horses which 

were last week entered for the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire will be greater than usual owing to the 
uncertainty of much of the form shown during the long 
drought. With regard to the entries, we will only say, 
at present, that it is satisfactory to sce many of the 
best horses entered, that backers of Whittier for the 
St. Leger who doubted his staying powers have been 
slightly encouraged by seeing his name entered for the 
Cesarewitch, and that, if we had to bet before the 
appearance of the weights, we would as soon back 
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There seems to be a general impression that, while 
the three-year-olds are below the average, the two-year- 
olds are very promising. The best of them are for the 
most part of Galopin blood, which runs in the veins of 
Persimmon, St. Frusquin, Santa Maura, Roquebrune, 
Thais, and Galeazzo. Some of this breed improve with 
age, and some are stayers: to say nothing of others, we 
have seen St. Simon, Donovan, La Fléche, Childwick 
and Florizel II. win races over long distances ; but, 
admire them as we may, it cannot be denied that the 
majority of this strain chiefly distinguish themselves as 
two-year-olds over five furlongs; therefore it would 
be rash to assume that the party named will make 
exceptionally successful three-year-olds. The young 
stallion, Amphion, has a very promising representative 
in Rampion, a handsome chestnut colt which reminds 
some people of his sire’s maternal grandparent, Hermit ; 
and Labrador, although out of favour at present on 
account of his defeat by Santa Maura at Goodwood, 
has done credit to Sheen. Again, the stallions, Salis- 
bury with Emsworth, and Common with Barn Dance, 
have two-year-olds very near the top of the tree. In her 
victory for the Kempton Park International Breeders’ 
Stakes, on Tuesday last, Barn Dance had the best of 
the weights; but she won easily, and, as she is very 
heavily engaged, she may have a great future before her. 
Of the two-year-olds named above, all are entered for the 
Derby except Santa Maura, Thais and Emsworth. Santa 
Maura’s victory for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at 
Goodwood was not only very valuable, but very bril- 
liant ; and indirectly she glorified Emsworth and Barn 
Dance, who had finished a head on either side of her at 
Sandown for the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes. It 
is too early to judge of Helm, who in her second race 
won the Astley Stakes at Lewes, which, in times past. 
has brought out many excellent two-year-olds. She runs 
in a curious greyhound-like fashion, with her head very 
near the ground. 

It was a disappointment that Troon should go wrong 
and be scratched for the St. Leger, so soon after he had 
beaten Matchmaker by a neck for the Sussex Stakes at 
Goodwood. Tarporley has also been withdrawn from the 
race, and Kirkconnel, the winner of the Two Thousand, is 
under sus) '¢'cn. The week after Ascot we prepared our 
readers for the increase in the favouritism of Raconteur, 
which has lately been such a feature in the betting on 
the St. Leger. Butterfly’s conquest of Garter Queen, 
on whom 8 to 1 had been laid for the Sussex Stakes, 
has made her a much better favourite for the great race 
at Doncaster. In the eyes of some critics, she has not 
size and scope enough for its long, flat course; in 
those of others, her strength, width, and shape are 
sufficient. The St. Leger colt, Matchmaker, won a third 
valuable race, this year, in the City of London Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes, at Kempton, on Wednesday, when the un- 
lucky gelding (h.b.), Curzon, was placed for the sixth time 
in succession. Good handicap form has been shown by the 
three-year-old, Wise Virgin, in winning the Goodwood 
Stewards’ Cup and in running Ankles to half a length 
at Brighton, when giving her the enormous allowance 
of 39lb. Another three-year-old handicap horse, the 
good-looking Red Heart, was somewhat overweighted 
at Goodwood, while at Brighton the allowances re- 
ceived by his opponents in the weight-for-age Cup put 
him at too great a disadvantage. Lesterlin, who began 
his three-year-old career very successfully, has also boon 
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heavily handicapped, and he broke a blood-vessel in 
running for the Stewards’ Cup. ‘The Goodwood Stakes 
over two and a half miles was won by a_three-year- 
old, the wiry little Campanajo, who, like his grandfather, 
Isonomy, is a good stayer; the field he had to beat, 
however, was of very moderate quality. Marco's victory 
in the Lewes Handicap was an improvement on_ his 
previous form of this year, although he was receiving 
22lb. more than weight-for-age from Ravensbury, an 
allowance which was practically increased by the heavy 
going. Nevertheless, he himself was giving 13lb. to a 
winner in Bedlight, and he was carrying a heavier burden 
than any other horse of his own age in the race. 

If the three-year-olds are below the average, it cannot 
be said that the older horses now running are a very 
distinguished party. Isinglass is no longer in training, 
Ladas has not been sound enough for racing, nor has 
'Throstle yet appeared in public this season. Ravens- 
bury is undoubtedly a great horse, in spite of his 
defeat this day week under a crushing weight, and 
Florizel II. is a very good one, unkindly as he ran in 
the early part of the race for the Goodwood Cup; but 
we doubt whether there are so many four-year-olds 
and upwards as usual of high class. With the excep- 
tion of her backers, few people were very sorry when 
the intended coup with Laodamia for the Stewards’ 
Cup, at Goodwood, came to nothing. She has probably 
been a splendid mare: but the objectionable ‘ bottling- 
up” system was followed in her case sadly too long, in 
more ways than one. ‘There was some satisfaction in 
seeing the Brighton Stakes won by Carrick ; for he is 
eight vears old, and he is a good example of a modern 
racer ‘training on. He is a handsome, strong, com- 
pactly-built horse of the old-fashioned Birdcatcher on 
‘Touchstone cross. But he is quite a youngster in com- 
parison to ‘Tommy Tittlemouse, who only retired from 
the turf a couple of months ago, at the age of thirteen, 
after running in 171 races and winning 41. 


THE TWELFTH—AND AFTER 
From a Radical ex-Member to his friend in the House. 
E:T philosophy search for a bolus 
L To brighten humanity's woes ; 
Meanwhile there are things to console us 
in every blizzard that blows ; 
Nurse Nature, that bountiful giver, 
Commingles the good with the ill ; 
Though it rains like the deuce on the river, 
It’s dry as a brick on the hill. 


If the grapes be too high for our plucking, 
No doubt they are really unripe, 

And there’s some satisfaction in sucking 
Ground fruit of inferior type ; 

Likewise if we haven't at present 
Our usual seat in the House, 

There is solace exceedingly pleasant 
In potting the plentiful grouse. 


Nay more, as Lucretius puts it 
(Though Bacon dissents from the same), 

How sweet for the sportsman that foots it 
In quest of his mountainous game 

To remark with a tickled emotion, 
While breezes are playful and free, 

Var below in the trough of the Ocean 

‘The seaman completely at sea ! 





Even so, while embracing the beauty 
Of moorland and making a bag, 
I can picture you doing your duty 
In Parliament under the flag ; 
On the Twelfth as I filled up the beaker 
At lunch in the lustiest air— 
*2.30!° I thought; ‘ Mr. Speaker 
Is just being cheered to the Chair !° 


When I came on a covey, unloaded, 
(Ifow common such accidents are !), 

A polite affirmation exploded, 
Recalling my oath at the Bar ; 

And at night when we count with precision 
The total result of the chase, 

Why, we think of you there at ‘division,’ 
Dead sure of a couple of brace. 


There are six of us here for the season 
Lost Leaders, all out on the loose, 

Stout bulwarks of Virtue and Reason, 
But not, for the moment, in use ; 

And we find that the true occupation 
Vor man, at his highest, is Sport, 

And that Labour, that ‘sacred vocation,’ 
Is nothing, in fact, of the sort. 


You would never believe how discreetly 
All passion is put on the shelf, 

Nor how sweetly, how perfectly sweetly, 
This party agrees with itself. 

Our relations are fragrant as clover, 
Our language is smoother than oil, 

Though we clash rather riskily over 
Our claims in dividing the spoil. 


We abjure, for the sake of digestion, 
All themes of a Radical tone, 

For on any conceivable question 
Each gun has a twist of his own ; 

There are fines for ill-chosen reflections, 
Home Rule’s at the head of the scale, 

But if any one speaks of elections 
He leaves by the following mail. 

By the way, have you seen it reported 
(We did—in a newspaper note) 

That we're all to be freely escorted 
‘lo sea in a beautiful boat ¢ 

Sir Donald—you've heard of his fashion 
Of running gratuitous trips— 

Out of pity and utter compassion 
Is lending us some of his ships ! 

Now I call it delightful of Currie 
‘To give an opponent a treat 

As a balm for the wear and the worry 
Of recently losing his seat ; 

I am charmed by this effort to cheer us, 
But trust that the generous soul 

V'rom respect for our feelings will steer us 
‘To regions remote from the Pole. 

But enough! I could fill you, with pleasure, 
Whole reams at this dissolute rate, 

But you haven’t a moment of leisure 
lor matters aloof from the State : 

So ta! ta!—on the moor or the liner 
I'll think of you tied by the leg ; 


No devotion, dear boy, could be finer, 
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But don’t overdo it, I beg. O. 5. 
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NOTES 


Tue election of Speaker resulted, as was anticipated, 
in the unanimous choice of Mr. Gully. There can be no 
doubt that in deciding not to bring forward another candi- 
date the Unionist leaders were best consulting the dignity 
of the Speaker's office, and following the most valuable 
traditions of the House. ‘We wish you,’ said Mr. Balfour 
in congratulating the newly-elected Speaker, ‘an honour- 
able tenure of your great office, and a period of calm and 
peace.’ He was referring of course to the chances of 
disturbance through the conduct of members in the House 
itself. But we think that the country at large would 
be glad to give his words a wider significance. If the 
overwhelming defeat of the Radicals means anything it 
means that the country is tired of the endless meddling 
with institutions, and desires nothing better than to be 
allowed to settle down to a period of quiet prosperity. 





Iv is pretty generally agreed now by apologists for the 
late Government that the Newcastle Programme was at 
the bottom of their disasters. The intention of the 
framers of the programme was probably to sketch out the 
lines upon which Radical policy was to advance for a 
period far longer than the life of any single Parliament. 
That they were compelled to introduce practically the 
whole programme at once was due to the pressure brought 
to bear upon them first by one and then by another 
section of their supporters. The present Government are 
now being invited by their opponents to walk into the 
same trap. But with such an example before them it is 
not to be supposed that they will fail to take warning from 
the experience of their predecessors, Thanks to Radical 
mismanagement the Unionists have been returned to 
power with a free hand. They have no inconvenient 
bills falling due, and they have plenty of time before 
them. 


Mr. Lapoucnere on the other hand is not yet convinced 
of the inconvenience of programmes. He has abandoned 
his position as critic and set himself to the task of recon- 
struction. There is a grim pleasure in seeing your gloomiest 
prophecies fulfilled, and that satisfaction Mr. Labouchere 
has been enjoying to the full for several weeks, But when 
he comes forward with a scheme for reorganising the 
broken Radical party he lays himself open to attack with 
his own weapons. Not that there is anything particularly 
new in his programme. It includes, of course, the abolition 
of the House of Lords, and Home Rule all round, to which 
is added ‘a drastic electoral reform, coupled with payment 
of members and the cost of elections thrown on the com- 
munity. The originality of the programme lies in the 
complete subordination of all other reforms to the demo- 
cratisation of the Legislature. This is a practicable end, 
of course, but it will scarcely prove an inspiriting sugges- 
tion to a party which has just taken the verdict of the 
country on the House of Lords with disastrous results. 


Ir has become so much of a commonplace to assert 
that the late Government was driven out of office on a 
side issue that the importance of the question which was 
the immediate cause of their discomfiture has bee: 
almost lost sight of. Radicals have affected to believe 
that the question of the insufliciency of the supply of 
cordite was raised merely for party purposes, and have 
dismissed as ridiculous the idea that Mr. Brodrick’s reso- 
lution embodied either his own or anybody else’s con- 
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victions. It is the more gratifying, therefore, to learn 
that the Government have no intention of shirking their 
responsibilities in the matter, that immediate steps will be 
taken to make good the defect, and that a supplementary 
estimate will be submitted. Every opportunity will thus 
be given for a full discussion of the unfair treatment to 
which it is alleged that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was subjected. 





Acricutture had little to hope from Sir William 
Harcourt after his pronouncement that he, at any rate, had 
no desire to see an improvement in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce. But with the advent of a Government 
which is not indifferent to the distress of the farmers the 
National Agricultural Union, over which Lord Winchilsea 
presides, sees a prospect of better things. At a meeting 
of Members of Parliament who are favourable to the 
objects of the Union, held on Wednesday, a memorial to 
Lord Salisbury was drawn up, embodying a series of 
remedial measures for the improvement of the well-nigh 
desperate condition into which the agricultural interest 
has fallen. Some of the proposals are excellent and all! 
are well worth attention. But no less admirable is the 
temper in which the memorial is presented. The fact 
was insisted on that there was no disposition on the part 
of the meeting to embarrass the Government or to force 
its hand. On the contrary, as Mr. Grant Lawson re- 
merked, ‘any pressure which their numbers and influence 
gave them’ was expressly reserved until the Government 
should have had ample time for consideration. 





‘ Aut’s well that ends well’ should have been a proverb 
apt to the letters that seemed to have ended the controversy 
concerning the late Sir Edward Hamley, Lord Wolseley, 
Mr. Shand, ‘and others.’ No one can be better aware 
than those who had the privilege—and it was in many 
ways a privilege—-of knowing Sir Edward personally that 
along with his many admirable qualities there went some, 
partly inherent, partly acquired, which made him at times 
and on occasions difficile. There is no English rendering 
for the French word which does not mean either too much 
or too little in one direction or another. Gifted with a 
rare combination, which he sedulously trained, of imagina 
tion and accurate lore, Hamley had, over and above the 
imagination which finds such capital expression in, for 
instance, Shakespeare’s Funcral, a mixture of impulsiveness 
and sensitiveness to supposed slights which made his views 
of things sometimes a trifle incomprehensible to those 
whose knowledge of him was comparatively recent. It 
was a curiously-mixed character with which one was 
brought face to face, and one which could hardly fail of 
being troublesome occasionally to its owner as well as to 
people who encountered him in the beaten ways of the 
world. 





No one could have been better fitted than, no one indeed 
could have been so well fitted as, Mr. Alexander Innes 
Shand for dealing with the records of Hamley, and that 
both because he knew Hamley better perhaps than any 
other living man, and because his well-proved taste and 
skill and his wide and close experience in almost every 
department of literature furnished him with an equipment 
peculiarly suited to the undertaking of a task so obviously 
difficult in its nature, that it must have needed a good 
deal of determination on Mr. Shand’s part to settle down 
to it. When such a piece of work involves no more than 
the ordinary trials caused by having to review and marshal 
all kinds of conflicting interests, public and private, even 
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so the burden is heavy enough upon the writer: and in 
this case as we all know the difficulties were special in 
quality and quantity. So far as Mr. Shand’s grappling 
with them is concerned, the only wonder is that, owing to 
his tact and art, so very little fuss should have been raised 
in comparison with what might well have been looked for. 
Controversy there was sure to be, but it seemed that no 
more would be heard of the matter after the interchange 
of courtesy in the letters appearing in the Times of 
Wednesday. Considering the dignity, good manners, and 
good feeling shown at that date in the correspondence it is 
the more to be regretted that Mr. Hamley should have 
thought fit to write in yesterday’s Times a letter which, 
treating this former correspondence as a side issue, seems 
calculated to reopen the controversy. 





CoLoneL Suervinton, ex-Commander-in-Chief of the 
Malagasy army, has confided to a representative of Reuter 
his opinion of the situation. As may be easily imagined, 
he does not pay compliments to the Hova officers or to the 
Prime Minister. The former have made the profound 
blunder of not impeding the French advance at every 
step. Nevertheless the tricolour will not be hoisted in the 
French capital this year. As for the Prime Minister he is 
at once incapable and a tyrant, and even French rule would 
be an improvement on his. Colonel Shervinton thinks that 
they will be content with establishing an effective Pro- 
tectorate ; and if they think it worth their while, they can 
probably carry the business through. Only is it worth 
their while? We doubt it, and it will be Lord Salisbury’s 
task to safeguard the interests of British subjects as 
guaranteed by the Treaty of 1890. 





Tue correspondent of the Cape Times whose interview 
with President Kriiger was reproduced in Wednesday’s 
papers evidently found the President of the South African 
Republic in a very wrathful mood. Now that he has got 
Swaziland, it does not satisfy himin the least. Like Oliver 
Twist he asks for more, and that more takes the shape of 
a slice of Tongaland which will give him access to the sea. 
We see no reason whatever for granting his acquisitive 
demands. He can delay but he cannot prevent the 
Customs Union which will embrace South Africa before 
many years are over. Besides, further concessions would 
only consolidate his anomalous position. President Kriiger 
himself seems conscious that the game of bluff cannot be 
played much longer. He objects to the Uitlanders not as 
aliens but as bad men, and expresses himself willing to 
consider their case. He is a great nuisance, and should 
be brought to reason. Mr. Chamberlain is the man to 
do it. 





Tue article in Tuesday’s 7imes describing the situation 
on the Upper Mekong is of first-rate importance. The 
French press, by copious quotation, indirectly recognises it 
as such. It states, what most people guessed, that the 
breakdown of the negotiations between Mr. Scott and M. 
Pavie was due to the determination of the French to claim 
the left bank of the Mekong. Thus they would wipe out 
half of Kiang Kheng, which State bestrides the river. 
The promptitude of Sir Frederick Fryer has fortunately 
established a solid occupation of a country to which, as 
rulers of Burmah, we hold the most undeniable claims. 
Still the situation is ugly, and it will need the most 
judicious handling if it is not to become very ugly indeed, 
We may remark that our possession of Kiang Kheng was 
established by Lord Rosebery and that it passed uncon- 
tradicted by M. Waddington. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘A newspaper dis- 
cussion is in progress here as to which is the more 
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effective party war-cry: “A bas quelque chose!” or 
“Vive quelqu’un!” M. Edouard Boinvillier, the dis- 
tinguished Conservative politician who first mooted the 
question, is of opinion that the walls of the latter-day 
Jerichos are more sensitive to shouts of “Down with 
something!” He declares, for instance, that it was the 
ery “ A bas la guerre!” rather than “ Vive les Bourbons!” 
that accompanied the First Empire to its grave, while the 
Bourbons in turn were dismissed to the tune of “ A bas les 
Jésuites !” This discussion has not been raised in a purely 
academic spirit. M. Boinvillier means mischief. His 
purpose is to induce all the foes of the third Republic to 
join in a mighty roar of “ A bas la Constitution de 1875!” 
When the Constitution has collapsed it will be time enough 
for those who have brought it down witha run to squabble 
amongst themselves as to what they will put in its place. 
‘M. Bornvitiier’s proposal is intended to supply a long- 
felt want. Yelping at the Third Republic is the pastime 
of several parties in France, but the chorus is so caco- 
phonous that its practical results are on a level with those 
of baying the moon. Once let all the snarling be done in 
the same key and something perhaps may come of it. Let 
Royalists, Imperialists, dissatisfied Republicans, and even 
Revolutionaries merge their “Vive le Roi!” “ Vive 
l’Empéreur !” “ Vive la Révision !” and “ Vive la Sociale!” 
into “ A bas la Constitution! ’’ and they would make a re- 
doubtable clatter. There is nothing to prevent the various 
parties adopting this course in this sense at least that the 
cry does not run counter to the wishes of any of them. 





‘A rew days ago the rumour was circulated that Baron 
de Courcel, who was in Paris at the time, was determined 
to resign his post of Ambassador to England. An officia} 
denial of the report was at once forthcoming, but there is 
reason to believe that the nouvellistes were not entirely 
wide of the mark. I am informed that the truth is as 
follows. It is the ambition of M. Hanotaux to reopen the 
Egyptian question, a policy of the wisdom of which the 
Baron de Courcel is far from being convinced. When the 
Ambassador was at the Quai d'Orsay, he was told in so 
many words that whether he liked it or not he must carry 
out the wishes of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
that without delay. Whereupon Baron de Courcel intimated 
that he would rather abandon his post than adopt a 
menacing tone in connection with so delicate a matter at a 
moment which could not well be more inauspicious, given 
the recent change in the direction of English Foreign 
politics. In the end M. Hanotaux shifted his position to 
some extent and Baron de Courcel consented to return to 
London, ‘This does not mean that the discussion of the 
Egyptian question is shelved, but merely that it will be 
approached by our representative at Albert Gate in a 
conciliatory spirit. 





‘M. Compayre is a Socialist Deputy who suffers, it is to 
be presumed, from a mental afHliction. At any rate when- 
ever he appears in public he feels himself called upon to 
shout “Vive la Commune!” In consequence of this 
peculiarity he was not invited to a distribution of prizes to 
the school children of a town in his constituency. Being 
a badly behaved person he entered by force where he was 
not wanted and let off a selection of oratorical fireworks de 
son ciu. He was promptly put outside by the police and 
charged like a mere mortal with disturbing the peace. 
The Socialist Press is making a prodigious pother around 
the incident, and an interpellation in the Chamber will 


follow in due course. It appears that a Representative of 
the People has been insulted, as if the personage himself 


was not a living insult to common sense.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


The Improvement in the Argentine Republic—Some Home 
Railway Statistics. 


HERE is no doubt that a very material improvement 
has taken place in the internal condition of the 
Argentine Republic. The crops are excellent and the 
increase in the exports of live stock points to the prosperity 
of the pastoral industry. If only a moderate amount of 
honesty could be imported into the Government the 
financial difficulties of the country would very soon be a 
thing of the past. That things are better is also shown by 
the recent fall in the gold premium, which, compared with 
what it has been, now ranges between the relatively 
moderate figures of 230 and 240 per cent. The only 
cloud in the situation is the fear of a war with Chili, 
which arises mainly from the fact that Congress recently 
voted £2,000,000 for an increase of the armaments. 
But knowing what we do of Argentine methods it does 
not necessarily follow that the vote was _ sanctioned 
on account of possible complications with Chili, 
still less that it will be applied to strengthening the army 
and navy. When there is a deficit in the accounts, or 
when funds are needed to cover up expenditure which 
cannot be legitimately accounted for, the great thing is to 
obtain money somehow without too strict a regard for the 
manner in which it is obtained, and, as is the case in every 
country, a patriotic appeal is the easiest way of doing it. 
Although, therefore, the possibility of a war with Chili 
cannot altogether be discarded in a review of the Argentine 
position, too much importance should not be attached to 
it. It may be remarked too, that if such an event were at 
all imminent, the Finance Minister would not be engaged 
in preparing a scheme for the unification of the 
Argentine debt on a 4 per cent. basis. We referred 
shortly to this scheme last week, and in theory 
there can be no objection to it, provided it is not 
made the opportunity for further borrowing. As far as 
we have been able to learn, any loans which now bear more 
than 4 per cent. interest would be compensated for the 
reduction to that figure by the receipt of additional capital, 
so that they would not suffer, and it is certain that Messrs. 
J. S. Morgan and Co. will take care in any case that the 
1886 and funding loans come to no harm, But we trust 
that no scheme will be considered by the creditors of 
Argentina unless a fair arrangement is simultaneously 
made with the guaranteed railways. It is computed that 
about half the arrears up to the end of 1893 are still 
owing to the railway companies, to say nothing of what has 
accrued since then. At the present time the Government 
is paying a reduced sum, but inasmuch as five out of 
the ten guaranteed railways are not earning their expenses 
and are obliged to devote the Government payments 
to necessary expenditure instead of being able to use them 
for interest on their bonds, it is obvious that the sum 
which the Argentine Government is doling out is 
scandalously inadequate. It was on the faith of official 
promises that the capital was obtained here to build these 
railways which have rendered invaluable services to the 
country, and the action of the Government in breaking 
faith with those who found the capital cannot be too 
severely reprehended. Year after year the matter has 
been dragging on. Commissions have been appointed to 
examine the question, and unfortunate investors in these 
railways are still waiting for their remedy. If only 
this matter were equitably settled we should confi- 
dently expect a very great improvement in all Argen- 
tine securities. As it is, prices have already risen to 
some extent, and are likely to advance further owing to 
the. recovery in trade which has manifestly taken place. 
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In the Stock markets, apart from the movement in 
Argentines, there has been no interest in anything but 
mines and land companies. Chartered South African 
Shares at the time of writing are up to 74, Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment to 63, and Barnato Consolidated 
Mines to 5. West Australian descriptions are ‘also 
booming, more particularly West Australian Goldfields, 
Mainland Consols, Great Boulders, Wealth of Nations and 
Great Fingall Reefs. It does not seem to matter what you 
buy, for all the shares go up in turn. The mining craze 
seems to have spread to New York, for orders have recently 
been received from there for both Chartereds and Gold 
Fields of South Africa. With the gambling mania spreading 
in this way all over the world it is impossible to predict any 
limit to it; but the formation of the Robinson Banking 
Company with a capital of £3,000,000 in £4 shares, and 
the Barnato Bank with a capital of £2,000,000 in £1 
shares, seems to show that African financiers think it is time 
to seek a little relief from their burdens, and, to put it 
vulgarly, these two banking concerns will probably prove 
a dumping ground for some superfluous commodities of 
the two groups of financiers interested in them. 

This week’s Bank of England return showed that the 
private deposits had reached the unprecedented total of 
£44,441,537, while the proportion of reserve to liabilities 
was still as high as 581 per cent. Such figures as these 
point to the continuance of a period of cheap money, and, 
in consequence, to the further appreciation of all first-class 
investments. ‘They explain also the remarkable strength 
of our Home Railway ordinary stocks, which at current 
prices return what a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered a ridiculously low rate of interest. We cannot, 
however, see much cause for satisfaction in the Railway 
Returns. In 1890 the total length of lines open in the 
United Kingdom was 20,073 miles; the paid-up capital of 
the companies amounted to £897,472,026, or £44,710 per 
mile ; the gross receipts for the year were £79,948,702, 
and the net receipts £36,760,146, the proportion of net 
earnings to paid-up capital being 4:10 per cent. In 
1894 we find the mileage was 20,908 miles, the total 
capital involved was £985,387,355, or £47,130 per mile, 
the gross receipts were £84,310,831, while the net 
receipts were £37,102,518, showing a return of only 
3°77 per cent. on the paid up capital. Now what do 
these figures prove? That the cost of our railways has 
increased wholly out of proportion to the new mileage, 
for whereas in 1890 the capital represented by each mile 
of line was £44,710, it is now £47,130. Again, while 
the gross receipts have increased in the four years by 
£4,362,129, the net earnings have only grown to the 
extent of £343,372. In other words the outlay of an 
additional £88,000,000 on the railway system has only 
produced a net increase of £343,372 or about one-third per 
cent. These are figures which deserve careful considera- 
tion, and only one conclusion can be derived from them, 
viz., that if the capital expenditure continues at the 
present rate the day will come before very long when 
the yield on the ordinary stocks will be reduced to a 
very low level indeed. 

Richard Spurgeon (Limited) has been incorporated with 
a capital of £70,000, divided into 50,000 six per cent. 
cumulative preference and 20,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each, all of which are now offered for subscription. The 
company has been formed to acquire, as a going concern, 
the business of Mr. Richard Spurgeon, manufacturer and 
dealer in mantles, costumes, and waterproofs, which has 
been established over thirty years and is now carried on in 
various parts of the Metropolis. The profits for the past 
three years have averaged £5,505 annually. The list 
closes to-day for town, and on Monday for the country. 
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SPEED IN MEN-OF-WAR 


NHE Times of the 12th inst. published a curious letter 
from a ‘Vice-Admiral,’ apparently laying it down 

that if we had not a warship capable of steaming at an 
average speed of 18} knots from the Needles to Sandy 
Hook, we were nowhere at all. Naval supremacy, com- 
mand of the sea, ruling the waves, and all the rest of it, 
were swept out of our reach all because the United States 
cruiser Columbia had steamed 18} knots across the 
Atlantic, and it was doubtful whether we had a ditto 
ship. Mr. Dick, when he was told that his room, after 
Betsy Trotwood’s supposed reverse of fortune, was too 
small to swing a cat in, very naturally and properly made 
answer: ‘But, my dear Trotwood, I don’t want to swing 
a cat init.’ And a ‘ Vice-Admiral’ is best answered in 
the same terms. We don’t want to cross the Atlantic in 
a warship going 18} knots. But the matter is more 
serious. We cannot expect the public to remain at 
the Naval high pressure they now stand at; only too 
happy when they learn that the Navy Estimates are so 
many hundreds of thousands larger than they were the 
previous year. The Army would not bea human institution 
if it allowed itself to take second place in cost for long, 
after maintaining the first place for so many generations. 
There must come the inevitable time when the public and 
Parliament will become less profuse and more critical. 
Men will want to know whether the vast sums spent have 
gone in force or fancy ; and those who, like ‘ Vice-Admiral,’ 
advocate fancy, without thinking of force, may by-and-by 
be hauled over the coals for it. It is all very well for lay- 
men to transfer the passion for speed, which has sound 
business behind it in the Mercantile Marine and turns its 
money for certain there, to the Royal Marine, where no one 
has yet succeeded in particularising its value. It iswell enough 
in a general way to recognise the advantage of not being 
behind our possible sea-enemies in the matter of speed. 
It is very bad indeed not to recognise that where there 
is excess of speed, some quality proper for a warship, but 
not necessarily proper for a merchant ship, is sacrificed to 
obtain it. It is still worse for a naval man to urge these 
sacrifices without pointing out that commanding the sea is 
a defensive and not an offensive operation, and that in all 
our naval ages we have offered more than sought battle. 
To offer battle to an enemy that dare not accept it at sea 
is to command the sea against that enemy. In the broad 
use of the expressions, the British Navy requires resisting 
and maintaining powers. Any other navy must either 
accumulate force enough to attack it fairly and squarely, or 
must sacrifice force to the speed and coal endurance which 
will always enable it to evade our men-of-war altogether, 
or only to attack them under those chance conditions 
of superiority which extreme mobility and small power to 
strike may sometimes confer. Evidently to secure the 
necessary force to act on the defensive, and to follow ‘Vice- 
Admiral’s’ advice and secure excess of speed in addition 
thereto, can only mean higher Navy Estimates. We 
cannot have our cake and eat it. If we are to have 
ships of excessive force and excessive speed, and yet not 
to exceed existing expenditure, we must content ourselves 
with smaller numbers, and lose the force we have gained 
in that way. If we are to keep numbers, and to exceed 
present speed, we must reduce guns, or ammunition, or 
coal-supply, or armour, if we are not prepared to exceed 
in displacement and therefore cost. When, therefore, a 
naval officer publicly urges that our ships are deficient in 
speed, he stirs up infinite mischief unless he points out 
what he is prepared to sacrifice in order to raise it. 
Nine-tenths of the public who read his letter, and 
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three-quarters of those who vote in the House of 
Commons, have no notion that speed cannot be increased 
without corresponding sacrifice of some sort. ‘Vice- 
Admiral’ ought to say what he means. He does not do 
so, and he rather leaves us in doubt whether he knows 
himself what he means. He complains of the Blenheim’s 
want of speed. The Blenheim in order to get the speed 
and coal endurance she now possesses, stated at 21°6 knots, 
and 15,000 miles at 10 knots, carries to her 9000 tons of 
size an armament only equal to a ship like the Orlando of 
but 5600 tons. Does ‘Vice-Admiral’ mean that the 
Blenheim is not large enough? or does he think her arma- 
ment will bear reduction? or would he reduce her coal 
supply? or would he take away her armour protection or 
any part of it? We are not aware of any other alterna- 
tives, unless ‘ Vice-Admiral ’ has some patert device of his 
own which is yet in the womb of time. 

‘Vice-Admiral ’ scarcely understancs the problem that is 
now before us. He draws attention to the fact that ‘in 
the Magnificent (building) we have put 12,000 horse-power 
to drive a hull of 14,900 tons, as against 13,000 horse-power 
to drive the 14,150 tons in Royal Sovereign (N.D.A. type.)’ 
Evidently he supposes that no one would question his aecu- 
sation of error. But he ought to know that if there is an 
error it is one for him to show. Something else in the way 
of force is added to the Magnificent in place of the greater 
proportion of horse-power. It is impossible to discuss the 
question with him—there is no question—until he knows 
what has taken the place of horse-power in the Magnificent 
as compared with the Foyal Sovereign. Then we can 
consider whether the substitution of this something, or 
these somethings, for the horse-power omitted, was 
wise or unwise. But simply to declare, as ‘Vice- 
Admiral’ does by implication, that whatever the exchange 
may be, it is an unwise one, is to beg the whole question 
at issue. We are not in a position to say what the whole 
exchange has been in the Magnificent, but we are assured 
generally by Sir William White that, rightly or wrongly, 
the weight which might have gone to make speed has 
actually gone in coal supply, ammunition, armour and 
equipment. If we compare the Columbia of 7475 tons with 
our own Grafton of 7350 tons, taking only the particulars 
as supplied in Brassey’s Annual, we get an idea that if the 
Columbia has the superior speed over a long distance, she 
has probably sacrificed gun-power, and possibly armour 
protection, to get it. The Grafton carries two 92-inch 
guns, against the Columbia’s one 8-inch. The Grafion 
carries ten 6-inch guns, against the Columbia’s two 6-inch 
and eight 4-inch. Both ships carry twelve 6-pounders, while 
the Grafion carries five 3-pounders to the Columbia’s four 
1-pounders. The Grafton, therefore, has the heavier and more 
numerous armament, the greater weight of ammunition 
round for round, and probably a larger number of rounds 
than the Columbia. The Grafton’s protective armour is 
5-inch and 1-inch, while that of the Columbia is 4-inch and 
2h-inch. Quite possibly the larger area is covered by the 
heavier armour in the Grafton. The Grafton is only 
credited with 13,483 horse-power, while the Columbia is 
stated to have 21,500. But the Grafton, while credited 
with only 850 tons of coal, is said to be capable of 
steaming 10,000 miles at ten knots. The Columbia is 
credited with 2400 tons of coal, but only with 13,000 
miles at ten knots. The British ship probably carries a 
good deal more coal than she is credited with, but we 
clearly want more detail before we can argue the whole 
matter. What is clear is the greater gun-power of the 
smaller British ship. Those who side with a ‘ Vice- 


Admiral’ have to explain to us how the Columbia in attack- 
ing the Grafton could expect to beat her by going, say, 
2} knots faster. That is the real point for settlement. 
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‘LOVELY THAIS SITS BESIDE THEE’ 


(FROM A CAIRO CORRESPONDENT) 


HE is not exactly lovely, by all accounts, but a good- 
S looking ‘sonsy ’ woman, out of her first youth, and 
clever enough to read her juvenile husband useful lessons, 
if he will heed them. But the Khedive has something 
of the unlicked cub about him, and it is a question now 
whether he can ever be trained to ‘manners.’ The 
history of the Fair Circassian Slave whom he lately took 
to wife, after she had borne him a daughter—to the scandal 
of Europe and the bewilderment of journalists—is the 
history of hundreds and thousands of harem inmates 
past, present, and to come: but the curious part about it 
is that, if the current story be correct (it is not easy to 
authenticate harem scandals), the Khedive was at first an 
unwilling, almost a bashful, follower of the old Moham- 
medan customs. It is reported that for some time his 
youthful Highness—he was under nineteen—declined to 
enter the harem, and strictly confined himself to the 
selamlik or men’s division of the palace. But ‘youth’s a 
stuff will not endure,’ and at last he broke his rule. The 
strangest thing about this ‘fall’ is that rumour will have 
it that it was his mother, the one wife of virtuous Tewfik, 
who prevailed upon him to exercise his wide patriarchal 
rights as master of the harem to which his father had 
merely extended his platonic protection. Probably the 
mother wished (as events proved, in vain) to establish the 
sort of harem control which has been exercised for cen- 
turies by the Validas of Turkish Sultans. However, this 
may be, there is the best evidence that the Khedive made 
himself quite at home in the harem, and particularly dis- 
tinguished the amiable young person from Circassia, who, 
it issaid, used to find her pleasure in her duty of ‘ getting 
up’ his late Highness’s shirts. So fond did Abbis become 
of the ex-blanchisseuse de fin, that he was popularly reported 
to have declared, in the genuine Lord of Burghley strain, 
that the son of the Fair Circassian should be his heir. 
Whence arose grave scandal and questioning in the papers, 
Of course the Khedive really said nothing so absurd. His 
first-born son, whether born of household slave or wedded 
freewoman, must be his legal heir by the Constitution of 
the Viceregal dynasty, and whatever His Highness might 
please to remark—short of actual repudiation of paternity 

would in no wise affect the infant’s title. 

A much more troublesome question might be raised by 
inquiring how the Fair Circassian, who is a Mohammedan, 
came to be a slave at all; for by the law of Islam, Mus- 
lims, like Britons, ‘ never shall be slaves.’ But a large 
toleration is evidently extended to the harems of Sove- 
reigns, and even viceroys ; and the abolition of slave-deal- 
ing in Egypt does not appear to have produced any marked 
diminution in the purchased retinues of the great. Of 
course nothing could be more regrettable than the Khe- 
dive’s lending his example to this evasion of the law, 
although the lady was already a slave when he made her 
acquaintance—at the wash-tub. It did not really mend 
matters when, in accordance with a common precedent, 
after the daughter's birth, Abb4’s manumitted the mother, 
and duly married her by the rites of Mohammedan law. 
It sounds, no doubt, chivalrous and romantic to say, ‘This 
beggar maid shall be my queen,’ but it does not require 
a deep study of Turkish character, or of His Highness 
Abbas II. in particular, to detect a complete absence of 
the chivalrous instinct. The whole business was an irre- 
parable blunder, and it wasn’t the only one. The young 
Khedive has lost caste for ever in the opinion of Europe. 
He forgot his grandfather's acute remark : ‘ My country is 
no longer in Africa,’ and acted as though he were still 
living in the days of the Mamelukes. The thing was too 
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public to be hushed up or forgotten, and a suitable alliance 
with one of his cousins, or a daughter of the Sultan, is now 
out of the question. Abbas has chosen the husks, and the 
doors of civilisation are irrevocably closed against him. 

The seriousness of the blunder, however, does not at 
all detract from the interest one must feel in the ‘lovely 
Thais’ who happened to ‘ fire another toy ’ (sic)—though it is 
fair to say that if she hadn’t, somebody else would—indeed 
other houris have long ago shared an important part of her 
privileges. Of course no man can see the ‘ Khedivia’ (as 
Europeans call her) unveiled, but we have a communi- 
cation from a lady who attended Her Highness’s first 
reception—after her mother in-law, who used to preside 
over such functions, had been packed off to Constantinople 
by her graceless son—and it is satisfactory to note that the 
impression received was favourable to the bride. The 
ceremony took place on June 3rd at the Palace of Ras-el- 
Tin, Alexandria, whither the Khedive had recently removed 
from Cairo. The débutantes (shall we call them?) were 
met at the entrance by about a dozen ill-favoured harem 
women, dressed in gorgeous satin gowns, who mutely 
bowed and motioned the visitors to the staircase, at the 
top of which they were received by a pretty girl, who 
shook hands and talked French. She turned out to be a 
special favourite of the harem, next the rose, if not the 
rose itself. Of course no one ushered the visitors to the 
presence chamber, nobody presented them. In Egypt, in 
Mohammedan society, you have to find your own way, and 
to announce yourself to your host or hostess without the 
personal superintendence of the Master of the Ceremonies. 
After passing through a couple of rooms, the visitors found 
themselves entering the presence chamber : 

‘The Khedivia,’ writes our correspondent, ‘sat in the 
centre chair of five large gilt armchairs facing the entrance, 
the doors of which had been removed. In a semi-circle 
on each side sat the visitors, English and foreign, who had 
already been presented. We walked up the room and 
made our curtseys, the Khedivia rising to receive us, 
shaking hands, and murmuring a few unintelligible words 

-she can only speak Turkish. I took one of the vacant 
chairs in the semi-circle, and my friend was invited to sit 
on an arm-chair on the left of Her Highness. Then a 
solemn silence reigned. I was much struck by the Khe- 
divia’s appearance. She is a handsome woman, about 
twenty-eight years of age, with a good figure, rather a 
stately bearing, and fair height; fine eyes, good features, 
and a clear but very pale complexion, not at all made up. 
She has a pleasant smile, which lights up her face when 
she speaks, and a natural unaffected manner. 

‘She was dressed in her wedding gown of cream-satin, 
brocaded in silver, with low-cut bodice, and a train eight 
feet long trailing at her side. The bodice was outlined at 
neck, sleeves, and waist with bands of deep green velvet, 
and trimmed with fine old Brussels point, a cascade of 
which draped the front breadth of the skirt and was 
caught together at the bottom by a large bow of green 
velvet. Her diamonds were magnificent—tiara, two neck- 
laces, earrings, bodice ornaments, waist buckle and several 
bracelets—all diamonds of large size and a beautiful water. 
Her shoes were white satin, and the feet inside them small 
and well-formed. Her arms were covered to the elbow 
with white gloves. Altogether a costume that any Euro- 
pean lady might wear with complete satisfaction.’ 

The reception room was of course the usual Egyptian 
discord in gilt and damask and mirrors and chandeliers, 
but cut flowers were disposed on small tables, and there 
was a lovely view of the harbour from one of the windows. 
Also of course, coffee was handed round in pretty little 
cups and gold-embossed stands, zarfs and fingdns, arranged 
on a golden tray, by the ladies-in-waiting, of whom our 
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correspondent remarks, ‘it was never my privilege to look 
upon twenty plainer or more uninteresting specimens. 
Their costume was extraordinarily ugly in design and 
colour—a sort of half dressing-gown half tea-gown of every 
impossible bright shade without the smallest attempt to 
blend them tastefully. Their hair was tightly plaited or 
twisted up high on the back of the head, and on the top 
was a sort of satin cap or turban, as gorgeous and unbe- 
coming as the rest of the costume. 

‘The Khedivia was delighted to find that my friend Mrs. 
A. spoke Turkish, and placing her beside her fell into a 
lively conversation. She confessed that she had felt very 
nervous during the early part of the afternoon, and declared 
she meant to study French at once, to be able to talk to 
her visitors, since she “ couldn’t expect them to know my 
language,” and “it was so dull to sit here so long and 
speak to nobody ”’.’ 

Altogether the Khedivia impressed her visitor as a 
sensible, well-mannered, unaffected woman, not at all ‘set 
up’ by her elevation in rank. If harem influences are to 
have their usual share in the drama in which the young 
Khedive appears to be trying to play the Exiled Duke 
jumbled up with the First Conspirator, it is as well that 
the chief wife should be no mere doll. Heaven knows 
Abbas needs good counsels just now, if he is by any 
means to be diverted from the suicidal courses to which 
he seems committed. A few more false steps, and the 
Exiled Duke may be acted in earnest. 


HIGHLY FAVOURED PEASANT FARMERS 


N no country in Europe has peasant-farming been 

carried on during the last thirty years under quite such 
favoured conditions as in Poland. Although nominally the 
Polish peasants received their freedom in 1807, when the 
Duchy of Warsaw was created, practically they remained 
serfs until 1864. Then, in the course of one day, they 
become not only freemen, but freeholders, the special 
protégés of the Russian Czar, too, and as such endowed 
with many privileges. It was to no merit of their own, it 
must be confessed, that they owed their good fortune ; but 
rather to the exigencies of statecraft. The 1863 rebellion 
had just been put down; and the Russian Ministers were 
bent at any cost on winning the peasantry in Poland over 
to their side. As they well knew, no more effectual 
method could be devised of at once punishing the nobles 
of that country for their disloyalty, and depriving them of 
their power, than that of stirring up against them those of 
their own household. Besides, they were by no means 
blind to the advantages that would accrue to Russia, if the 
agricultural population of Poland could but be made to 
regard her rule with favour. The terms, therefore, upon 
which the Polish peasants received their holdings when 
serfdom was abolished, were practically a bribe to induce 
them to turn against their former masters, and support the 
Russian Government. They were told in an official 
proclamation, that their land was given to them as a 
reward for their loyalty during the rebellion ; they were 
told, too, that the Czar had taken them under his protec- 
tion, and would not allow them to be ‘cheated and 
oppressed ’ in the future as they had been in the past. 

In a Foreign Office Report, which was published some 
little time ago, a summary is given of the ukase which 
transformed the serfs into freeholders. It is dated 
March 2nd, 1864, and sets forth that ‘the peasants are 
released for ever from all obligations towards their landlords 
from April Ist next, whether corvée, money in lieu thereof, 
or rent in money or kind, ete. All right of claiming 
arrears on this head ceases.’ On that same day, too, the 
holdings in the possession of the peasants are to become 
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their private property, and they are to have the right of 
claiming in addition any unoccupied land which they can 
prove to have been in the possession of their family any 
time during the previous eighteen years. Nor was it only 
the holdings they thus obtained: the buildings and farm 
stock thereon also become theirs. Certain reservations in 
favour of the proprietors were made, it is true, in the case 
of foresters’ huts, manorial farms, and servants’ houses, if 
situated quite near the residence of the landlord ; but this 
concession was of little value, as, whenever a dispute arose 
with regard to the possession of one of these buildings, the 
Commissioners appointed to carry out the decree decided 
it almost invariably in favour of the peasants. There is 
one clause which seems to have been inserted for the 
purpose of exciting enmity between the nobles and their 
former tenants. ‘The peasants who become freeholders 
under this ukase,’ it states, ‘shall continue to have the 
right of providing themselves with wood for building 
purposes and for fuel from the landlord’s forests, and also 
the right of pasture and all other similar rights, provided 
they are registered, or mentioned in contracts, or have 
been confirmed by custom.’ 

By this ukase 368,303 ex-serfs became freeholders at once, 
and the Commissioners promptly added to their number by 
restoring evicted tenants to their holdings, and distributing 
unoccupied land among the proletarians. Already, in 1871, 
there were 572,095 peasant proprietors in Poland, and by 
1874 there were 694,747. The average size of their holdings 
was only 16} acres; but then they had in addition prac- 
tically an unlimited amount of pasture at their disposal. 
Their farms, too, were for the most part fairly well stocked 
with cattle, and they had ready to hand all the buildings 
they required, and the kindling—an all-important item in 
their country. And all that they had to pay in return was 
a land-tax to the Government equal to ninepence an acre, 
in addition to charges previously levied on land as taxation. 
In the opinion of experts this tax, when it was assessed, was 
less by one-third than the value of the bare land. Then 
it must not be forgotten that, when these people started on 
their career as peasant proprietors, they were entirely free 
from debt: they had no mortgages or arrears of rent to 
weigh them down. Thus everything was in their favour, 
and hardly a doubt was entertained but that they would 
speedily develop into a thriving section of the com- 
munity. 

It is now more than thirty years since these holdings 
were dealt out. According to the writer of the Report, 
they who received them are at the present time ‘a fairly 
prosperous class ;’ but this, he hastens to add, ‘is due 
more to the fact that their wants are small and easily 
satisfied . . . than to any improvement in the system of 
agriculture, or development of personal activity and indus- 
trious habits.” The land, under their care has steadily 
deteriorated. ‘The average yield of a peasant holding 
under corn is not, I am assured, much more than half of 
what it is on the farms of the landed proprietors.’ This 
report, as we see, is not too cheerful in tone; yet people 
who know Poland well declare that the writer of it 
must have gone about in couleur-de-rose spectacles. ‘They 
scoff at the idea of these farmers being even ‘fairly pros- 
perous ;’ and maintain that ever since 1878 the standard 
of comfort among them has fallen from year to year. So 
long as times were good, it seems, they could manage to 
get along; and some of them no doubt saved money. But 
when bad harvest followed bad harvest they were soon at 
the end of their resources; and then they woke up to the 
fact that there are disadvantages in having no landlord to 
fall back upon. With all their faults the nobles, in former 
days, had always stood by the poor when disaster came 
upon them; and had devised means of helping them: 
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sometimes, too, what was better, they had put them in the 
way of helping themselves by showing them new methods 
of culture. But the right of pasturing and of cutting down 
trees which the Government granted to the farmers, has 
caused much ill-feeling between them and their former 
masters, with the result that many of the latter no longer 
live on their estates. Thus the peasants have no one 
now to appeal to for advice or help. Then they labour 
under another difficulty. Inthe first flush of their pros- 
perity as proprietors, they gave up their ‘ cottage industries ’ 
by which, in other days, they had eked out their earnings 
on the land ; so that now when their crops fail, they have 
no other source of income. 

When the holdings were given to the peasants many 
elaborate precautions were taken to prevent their parting 
with them. For one thing they were forbidden by law to 
sell them to any member of the three classes—nobles, Jews 
and foreigners—who would be most likely to have the 
money to buy them. Yet, although in 1871 there were 
only 500,000 landless peasants in the kingdom, in 1886 
there were 1,500,000, and now there are more than 
2,000,000. Then Peasants’ Banks were organised for the 
express purpose of saving the farmers from extortionate 
money-lenders ; but unfortunately they were opened just 
too late: the Jews had already a firm grasp on the land 
At the present time a large percentage of the so-called 
peasant proprietors are practically the servants of the Jews, 
who, in spite of the law, are the real owners of their 
holdings. Thus the Russian Government has failed in 
turning its prolégés into prosperous farmers; nor has it 
even succeeded in making them loyal supporters of the 
Czar. The land tax has often to be levied at the point 
of the sword; and nowhere do teachers of sedition find 
apter pupils than in the rural districts of Poland. 


CYCLE IN EXCELSIS 

S to the present popularity of cycles of all kinds there 
£ can be no question. What is not ‘whizz, whizz,’ is 
‘whirr, whirr’; the world is one great Myth of Er, with 
whirling wheels in place of whorls. The vision of our 
prophet-poet has been fulfilled in sober prose : 
Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 

change, 
Those of us who have the happiness to live in Chelsea 
enjoy the yet higher privilege of seeing that section of 
mankind and womankind that is called the Great World 
‘spin for ever’ amidst the trees and dust of Battersea 
Park—that park that once echoed the laughter of those 
who spoke of it fondly as ‘ Betsy Pork’ :—from grooves to 
groves for a change. 

The poet not only foresaw the future of the cycle; he 
presaged also the cause of its popularity. Distance is its 
heacon; it enables its rider to all but annihilate space. 
The cyclist is a progressive Nihilist. He mistakes, as do 
some other folk, pace for progress; he grasps the gospe] 
of ‘getting on’; he may see and learn little by the way, 
but he gets there—to use his own phrase : he reaches his 
goal quickly, 

His prototypes, perhaps, lived upon the slopes of Gadara, 
Their progress, as an Irish divine astutely observed, was 
probably, in point of pace, unparalleled. ‘The pace, the 
passion, the popularity are but of yesterday; those of us 
who are neither young nor old remember an ancestor of 
the present cycle which was called a velocipede. It was a 
fuany—perhaps a consciously facetious—name, for it moved 
slowly and had no feet; it had, unless memory is playing 
tricks, four wheels. The tricycle is scarcely tolerated now, 
and it is likely that before long men will wonder that 
anything so cumbersome and safe—for the rider—as a 
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bicycle should have been used in 1895. Nothing with 
more than one wheel—an icicle, we suppose—will be 
allowed. Ere that happy day dawns we must be content 
to whirl round upon one monstrous wheel in the west, 
whence we can see all the statues of London and the glory 
of them. 

As was to be expected, the Giant Wheel is patronised 

—or rather matronised—principally by women. Going 
round and round in space is somewhat akin to the 
circulating ecstasies of Battersea. While man emulates 
the sword-fish, woman imitates the squirrel in its cage: 
plenty of movement without real progress: vites nitentes 
Cycladas! We suppose Cyclades to be the Horatian 
equivalent for Cycle Ladies; they certainly shine! 
Hence it is that great ladies may have been seen making 
for the park of Battersea, with the cycle looking a little 
awkward in the gorgeous carriage; the son of the house 
dutifully following with his cycle looking yet more uneasy 
on the outskirts of a hansom. Various are the phases 
of philanthropy: ‘ Happy evenings’ for poor children have 
been followed by ‘ Pleasant afternoons.’ The latest addi- 
tion is the ‘ Joyous mornings’ provided for the children of 
the far South-west by ladies who leave comfortable cushions 
for circulating cycles : thus do they make sport for young 
Philistines. Would that all the bicycles of London could 
be collected in Battersea, and there confined! But that 
is not to be. Most men find it rather dull: the sporting 
instinct is not satisfied: the old cry, ‘ Here’s a fine 
morning ; let’s go and kill something’ has been slightly 
modified : ‘one’ has been substituted for ‘thing.’ It is 
a wise change in many ways: it is cheap; you need no 
gamekeeper, no licence, no gun. Game is plentiful, and 
of so large a kind that a bag is soon made. A rapid rider 
has a good chance of success; if he starts, say, from St, 
Paul’s and goes down Ludgate Hill with his feet up he is 
likely to bring some one down—it may be only an old 
woman or a child. 

The ethics of the cyclist are simplicity itself, and have 
been stated on one or two of those rare occasions when a 
‘scorcher’ has been brought to book for knocking over some 
silly creature : ‘I rang my bell: then it is their look out,’ 

When a few bishops or M.Ps. have been laid low by 
cyclists, possibly a special body of police will be trained in 
cycling and set aside to watch their vagaries, and, in case 
of need, pursue: some people have suggested that cycles 
should be licensed and taxed, so that at least they might 
be identified in case of damage done: but cyclists form so 
solid and savage a phalanx that no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can be found brave enough to meddle with their 
sport, so we must look to the police in this as in all our 
other little needs. 

For the ordinary Londoner, cabs, carts and ‘buses have 
no terrors: a horse will spare you if it can: a handeart 
pushed by a boy used to be the only fearsome thing, but 
even boys rarely ‘went for’ any but parsons: cyclists seek 
persons and parsons alike: all is game that comes near 
their wheel. If cycles gain much more in point of numbers 
and of speed the prudent pedestrian will never cross a 
street, or, if he must, will breathe the classic prayer that 
he may be allowed the privilege of carrying a few teeth 
home. Though almost all the world whirls round on 
wheels, there are still some of us who have to walk: we 
ask for no privilege beyond that of mere existence : say, 
firty years in England : and the Cycle—in Cathay. 


WOPSLE UNVEILED 


‘QIURELY you he, 4yep, doubts on the point,’ said my 
Cousin Ezekiel ~ 7 * e, < 
‘It strikes me as a very remarkable discoveiy,».sceplied. 
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Cousin Ezekiel was satisfied, and I too was satisfied for I 
thought my reply rather neat in its evasiveness. The 
discovery certainly was a remarkable one to put forward ; 
yet had its maker not been bound to me by ties of blood, 
I fear I should, on the spur of the moment, have spoken 
of his theory, if not derisively, at any rate without much 
sympathy. I now see merits in it one would not at once 
recognise. 

To explain this discovery adequately, I must explain 
my cousin Ezekiel. He is the mellowest person I ever 
met; his enemies, if he had any, might say he was getting 
‘sleepy’ like a pear, but his sleepiness is physical, not 
intellectual, his mind being and always having been most 
active. He is an old bachelor, one of that lucky genera- 
tion which went into business while there was money to 
be made in the City, and came out of business while sound 
investments were still to be picked up cheap. I have had 
the curiosity to compare the Stock and Share lists in the 
Times of even date with Cousin Ezekiel’s withdrawal into 
private life, with those lists in recent years. Talk of a 
ground-landlord’s unearned increment! I should put the 
increase all round in capital value of my cousin’s securities 
at something very little short of thirty per cent. He 
pleads guilty to twenty per cent. and naturally chuckles 
over the success he has achieved. He is convinced that 
his intellect would have repaid cultivation in any direction 
for, as he puts it ‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and what better eating can a reasonable glutton want than 
a rise of twenty per cent. in sound concerns that still have 
a future before them?’ At the same time he is conscious 
of his limitations. Much to his regret, he never received 
a liberal education, and being too deaf to get much good 
out of University Extension Lectures is making up for lost 
time by private study. Last year he got through the whole of 
the J/iad in a word for word translation. At present he is 
hunting, for the most part in vain, for the beauties he has 
been informed are to be discerned in English poetry. 

Cousin Ezekiel considers himself entitled to have his likes 
and his dislikes, particularly his dislikes. I do not take these 
literary matters as seriously as he does, and though I never 
could see anything in Wordsworth, | cannot, do what I 
will, lash myself up into the fury his mere name excites in 
my cousin’s breast. He considers Wordsworth a gigantic 
fraud, pretentious, affected, silly, always commonplace 
when intelligible, and sometimes positively idiotic in his 
choice of uninteresting subjects. The wide knowledge of 
human nature men acquire in the paths of commerce has 
convinced Cousin Ezekiel, that persistent, interested, well- 
managed puffing is the foundation of most literary repu- 
tations, and his special admiration is reserved for the 
publishers and personal friends who managed to roll 
Wordsworth’s log to the front and keep it there. Under 
these circumstances yeu can imagine his delight at dis- 
covering a subtle attack on Wordsworth, an exposé hidden 
away so as not to send backers and logrollers upon the 
warpath, a cryptogram, one might almost say, contrived 
for some independent thinker to decipher in after ages. 
This exposé he has unearthed in a most unlikely quarter, 
buried, and not so very far below the surface either, in 
Great Expectations. 

Accident, an accident as strange as lucky, put the key 
to the mystery into my cousin’s hands. I had been lunch- 
ing with him and by way of stimulating my lukewarm 
aversion to Wordsworth, he had been reading to me a little 
piece—‘ Made in Germany ’ as he observed with withering 
scorn‘ Address to the Scholars of the Village School 
of ——.’ That very evening after dining at his club, 
Cousin Ezekiel went into the lit- 2 ,and hy pure chance, 
taking up Great E rpectattons became acquainted, for the 
first time, with Mr. Wopsle’s method of examining the 
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pupils at his great-aunt’s ‘ Educational Institution.” ‘What 
he did on those occasions was to turn up his cuffs, stick up 
his hair, and give us Mark Antony’s oration over the 
body of Cwsar.’ My cousin laid the book down; hardly 
able to breathe for excitement, he found a Wordsworth and 
looked up the address he had been reading to me. There 
it was as large as life, ‘The Dirge . . . love prompted 
me (Wordsworth) to make’ and inflict upon the unhappy 
children. A flash of lightning, as it were, lit up the scene, 
Cousin Ezekiel was at last face to face with the exposé he had 
always hoped to find. In Wopsle of the funeral oration 
he recognised a caricature of Wordsworth of ‘The Dirge’ 
that only a master hand could have drawn, a caricature 
that even Dickens was obliged to veil for fear of interested 
parties. 

The audacity and novelty of the theory at first took 
away my breath, but having looked dispassionately into 
the matter, | am persuaded there is more in it than giddy 
cynics might suppose. I certainly was never prepared to 
lay the stress my cousin originally laid on there being a W 
and an © and an § both in ‘Wopsle’ and ‘ Wordsworth.) 
If you come to that, you find an R and an O and an S both 
in ‘ Wordsworth’ and ‘Snodgrass,’ as I pointed out with 
marked success, for | have brought my cousin over to my 
view that the keystone of the Wopsleite’s arch is the signi- 
ficant conversation over the Christmas dinner at Joe 
Gargery’s, when Uncle Pamblechook suggested pork as a 
subject, and Mr. Wopsle showed how ‘many a moral for 
the young might be deduced from that text.’ 

In his forthcoming pamphlet ‘Wopsle Unveiled ’ Cousin 
Ezekiel proposes to print in parallel columns this conversa- 
tion and ‘ Some admissions made by a hardened Wordsworthian? 
His copy of Wordsworth is edited by Mr. John Morley and 
in the introduction is a passage my cousin has rendered 
almost illegible he has underlined it so fiercely, but which, 
I see, says ‘ The faulls ... in Wordsworth’s poetry are obvious 
... Lhe intention to instruct, lo improve the occasion, is lv 
deliberate and too hardly pressed,’ These are the ‘ admissions 
made by a hardened Wordsworthian’ mentioned above. 
My cousin, who is a great advocate of parallel columns 
as a method of arguing literary questions, and describes 
them as ‘the balance sheets of criticism,’ declares that the 
evidence two such extracts, set side by side, supply in 
favour of his Wopsle-Wordsworth theory is a thousand 
times stronger than the evidence he got out of any balance- 
sheet for believing in the future of a single one of the 
investments he selected. 

‘Yet those investments have—I may tell you in strict 
confidence—not turned out so badly. Say that they're 
gone up twenty per cent. all round, and you won't have 
much of a lie to be ashamed of. Quid plura and indeed 
Cui bono ?’ 

Thus Cousin Ezekiel, fondly patting the ‘ Dictionary of 
Proverbial Phrases in All Tongues,’ 
writing-table in his study, between the bust of Charles 


which lies on the 


Dickens and a portly bundle of papers, endorsed ‘ Rough 
Notes for “ Wopsle Unveiled.”’’ Oven Drake. 


SOME VIEWS OF THE DRAMA 


wr would have thought some decades—and not so 

very many—ago that ‘ the old drama had so much 
blood in it’ ?—the phrase having no reference to La Maison 
du Pont Notre-Dame and other Porte St. Martin Calendars, 
but to the vitality with which ‘the profession’ and _ its 
supporters have always been really instinct, in spite of 
periods when there has been a kind of lethargy as to 
native art, at any rate on the part of the British—or, asa 
certain type-writing machine would always put it, the 
Brutish—public. One need not be a very ‘aged old’ play 
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woer to remember the time when it was not a very common 
thing to meet actors, as now, wherever one may expect to 
meet members of other professions whose social qualities 
render them desirable companions. Partly this was due, 
perhaps, to the fact that ‘the best in this kind’ were then 
of a more retiring disposition, partly to the survival of an 
old prejudice, and partly to the purely mechanical reason 
that ‘runs’ were not in past time long enough to give 
players any protracted freedom from attendance in play- 
houses except when they were wanted upon the stage. 
But this in itself might give room to considerable reflection 
and discussion. The fact, in spite of the foolish babble 
that still goes on about the actor's ‘ social status,’ is un- 
deniable that your actor takes his place in the world, for 
almost all practical purposes, just like your soldier, sailor, 
doctor, barrister, clergyman, and so on; while your 
dramatic author, who, in a sense, depends more upon the 
actor than does the actor upon him (since the actor can 
draw on dead authors, and the author cannot draw on dead 
actors), certainly need not complain of being at a disad- 
vantage when he has once made his mark. The relations 
between managers, especially acting-managers, and authors 
do indeed give rise to difficulties, imagined and real; and 
in one of two articles concerning the stage that find place 
in two of the important magazines for August there are 
passages well worth attention on this particular develop- 
ment of the temporary supremacy of the theatre. 

In the Conlemporary Review Mr. Herbert Spencer takes 
‘Orator and Poet-—-Actor and Dramatist’ as one of a 
series on ‘ Professional Institutions,’ and tells what is, to 
be sure, no new story with expected terseness and clear- 
ness. Indeed the evolution known in its general aspects 
to all students of stage history is so traced that there is 
scarce anything even technically to cavil at, although once 
Mr. Spencer seems to confuse the functions of the 
dramatist and the stage-manager. Mr. Spencer writes : 
‘Already’ (an odd Germanish trick of language this) ‘ by 
the above extract from Grote we are shown that a leading 
actor gave oral directions to subordinate actors; and in 
doing this he assumed to some extent the character of 
dramatist.’ This, if carried far enough, would indicate 
that a thoroughly capable stage-manager, actor-manager 
or not into the bargain, shares what credit the per- 
formance brings to the author, and so he does in the case 
of an author new to the stage, who is sometimes, 
naturally enough perhaps, not too ready to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness (and indeed he will sometimes 
contend that his work has been spoilt by excisions and 
alterations clamoured for by the optique du thédtre). 
But Mr. Spencer’s quotation and inferences belong to 
ancient drama, and the remarkable things which he has 
not noted in this connection are that the words might 
be almost exactly applied to the Commedia dell’ Arte, and, 
further, in a large measure to the changes made in 
plays of this day (quite apart from burlesques written on 
the stage) in which, unless the dramatist is a Sardou or 
a man who knows all the ‘ropes’ of the stage by intimate 
acquaintance, very much of the success is due to the 
insight and wisdom of the old theatrical hand under 
whose guidance the piece meets the critics, professional 
and unprofessional. 

Again, Mr. Spencer says that nowadays ‘ most dramatic 
authors are not actors.’ Literally, this may be taken as 
correct. But the best of living English dramatists, Mr. 
Pinero, was for years an actor; and, to speak only of those 
still with us, Mr. Carton also played excellently on the 
stage for a considerable time. Going further back, it would 
be easy to lengthen the list of people who, in this parti- 
cular matter, have resembled Mr. William Himself, while 
as to ‘the separation between actor and dramatist ’ having 
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‘become greater,’ a review of the leading theatres does 
not seem to point to this. It is not the way of a 
manager, gifted with intellect and experience, to accept 
unreservedly the author’s words and arrangement against 
his managerial instinct and reasoning ; and if he did so it 
might be a wintry day for the author and for him. A 
casual survey will show indeed that there should be and 
is, directly or indirectly, as much alliance as ever between 
actor and dramatist. Indirectly in such a case as that of 
the Comedy Theatre. Here the director, Mr. Comyns 
Carr, without having been an actor by profession, yet has 
so complete a knowledge not only of literary merit but 
also of stage effect in dramatic writing that he can say 
with absolute authority to a dramatist, ‘This scene should 
end here. The rest is anticlimax’; or, on the contrary, 
‘You want more lines here to work up the speech to its 
proper height. The rest of it is excellent, but you must 
remember that an audience will hear it as a new thing, 
whereas you know it backwards. You must give them 
time to see clearly what your personage is driving at. 
if you do that, the speech will have just the chance 
that it now may miss.’ To such imagined advice as this, 
whether from a lay expert or from an actor-manager, he 
who is commencing dramatist will do remarkably well to 
listen ; and it may be added that the same patience would 
often be of advantage to the dramatist who conceivably 
knows as much as the manager, if only on the principle of 
lookers-on seeing the game best. 

Mr. Kennedy, in his ‘ Dialogue on the Drama’ in the 
Nineteenth Century, is more concerned with the present 
result of stage evolution than with its gradual process 
down or up the ages, and he succeeds very well in putting 
pregnant questions before his readers in a highly readable 

- way, while he has too one merit at least which a dramatist 
must have, that of making his three characters talk 
individually and not like mouthpieces of his own views. 
It is a kind of Socratic method which fits the subject, 
and Blake in the dialogue illustrates simply and practically 
the immense importance of stage-experience by the story 
of an amateur of wood-carving who wanted to become a 
good wood-carver himself. He ‘asked a clever, practical, 
trade wood-carver what he (the carver) would do if a man 
came to him wanting to learn practical wood-carving. The 
prompt reply was that the man in question would be set 
to do nothing but grind carving tools for three months as 
a preliminary step.’ The illustration is apt, and it leads 
up to a detailed and perceptive discrimination as to the 
reasons which make it notoriously difficult for a successful 
novelist to turn suddenly into a successful dramatist, some 
of which are inherent, while some are due, as Mr. Kennedy 
points out to the ‘ one-act, one-scene’ craze. He does not 
use these words, but he cites to good effect instances from 
the older and the newer comedy, and really, except where 
the construction of the theatre actually forbids the 
employment of machinery for a changement d vue—and in 
how many good theatres is this the case ?—one might 
almost as well have the old tyranny of ‘ The Unities ’ back 
again. If the dramatist is only allowed one built-up 
interior for each act he must by devices more or less (often 
less) plausible get his characters to meet and part, and 
plot and counter-plot, in that one room. This is as sheer 
a convention as the old placards announcing a change of 
scene, and it is infinitely more stupid than that primitive 
device, if only because it throws all the burden of 
improbability on the unhappy dramatist, gui n’en peut mais. 

But to come to Mr. Kennedy on the actor, or probably 
the actor-manager, and the dramatist. Carrington in the 
dialogue starts the question of what would happen if he 
had written a play excellent alike in literary and stage 

qualities, and presently he asks, ‘Supposing that I did 
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(get an introduction to a manager) and succeeded in 
making the manager read the play, would he discern the 
masterpiece at once and reach for his cheque-book ? ’ 

Esdale: If he were an actor-manager, | fancy it would 
depend very much on what sort of a part you had written 
for him. 

Blake: Chances would be certainly against you ; the 
inevitable conditions of theatrical management tend to 
discourage the experimental. 

Esdale : Yes, of course, there is always the commercialism 
of the manager to be reckoned with. 

Blake : Ah, what is called commercialism is often really 
merely self-preservation; it is not so much that the 
manager is over-anxious to make money as that he cannot 
afford to lose it. 

Blake goes on to expound this further with a good deal 
of justice as to the chances of a play by an old hand and a 
possibly better one by a new hand, and in reply to 
Carrington he follows this up by a short excursus on the 
influence of dramatic critics. He dwells too on the atti- 
tude of the ‘ first-weekers’ as he names them, who will be 
moved to see anything by the old hand, while they will be 
far less disposed to go to the new hand’s work until they 
have heard about it from their friends (which to the new 
hand seems, naturally, absurd), and he points out how this 
unwillingness causes a ‘jumpy’ state of the box-office receipts 
when a play by a new hand comes out, which, as Mr. 
Toobad would have loved to hear, causes a jumpy state of 
the manager’s temper to things in general and to the new 
play in particular. And thus Blake puts as neatly as 
possible one difficulty which is not at first sight obvious to 
the general. As to the remedy, Blake probably interprets 
the sentiments of his author, Mr. Kennedy, in insisting 
that he who would be a dramatist must not be ‘born 


tired.’ W. H. P. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS AT QUEEN’S HALL 


FYNHE four weeks’ season of Promenade Concerts inaugu- 

rated last Saturday by Mr. Robert Newman may be 
indefinitely extended if sufficient public support be forth- 
coming. It is too early to prophesy that the venture will 
be pecuniarily remunerative, though, if the first night’s 
standard of musical excellence be maintained, it will 
certainly prove an artistic success. ‘ Promenaders’ are 
accustomed (at Covent Garden and elsewhere) to a certain 
theatrical effect of decoration which they will perhaps fail 
to find in Langham Place. The Queen’s Hall, designed for 
the most serious music, does not easily accommodate itself 
to the new conditions of its tenancy, and, tasteful and 
refined though the arrangements may be, a sombre tone 
prevails in the auditorium which is by no means exhila- 
rating. Smoking is allowed in the promenade and, we 
believe, in the upper galleries, but it was curious to note 
how few of the visitors availed themselves of the privilege. 
Great attention was paid to the music, especially by the 
shilling public, a solid phalanx of whom stood as near the 
orchestra as possible and eagerly drank in the strains of an 
intelligently composed programme. 

For the first time in London the lower or Continental 
pitch was adopted at the opening concert, and the departure 
was signalised by the occurrence of a most terrific thunder- 
storm which we hesitate io ascribe to the displeasure of 
the gods. On the contrary, the Philharmonic Society is 
pledged to the same improvement next season, and beyond 
the protest of certain persons interested in keyed instru- 
ments, there is naught but approval for a reform which at 
last places musical England in line with other European 


countries. There appears to be no good reason why the 


pitch of military and other wind bands should suddenly be 
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altered. ‘The transformation need only be gradual in their 
case, since (barring their presence on the opera stage 
which difficulty might be got over) they are not called 
upon to accompany voices. Meanwhile the players 
of stringed instruments will welcome a change which 
merely involves a little less ‘tuning up.’ The lowering of 
the pitch must prove a great boon to singers, though 
certain songs did unquestionably seem to lack their 
accustomed brilliance under the new régime. This was 
probably because the vocalists who always select the most 
favourable key for their own display had not reflected that 
henceforth they can afford to sing a semitone higher, 
He, for instance, who had formerly sung ‘I Fear no Foe’ 
in C will for the future deliver it in D flat, and the soprano 
and tenor will (on paper) be able to soar higher than 
ever. 

Mr. Howard Reynolds, the cornet player, at any rate 
seemed to experience no difficulty in adapting himself and 
his instrument to the new requirements. The adjustmen; 
of the cornet, as also of the flute and the trombone for that 
matter, is a tolerably simple affair, and the change which 
has now been tardily decided upon (so far as a concert 
orchestra as opposed to a military band is concerned) is 
viewed where objected to with quite unnecessary concern, 
Among the vocalists Mrs. Van der Veer-Green and Mr. 
W. A. Peterkin were the most successful. The former. gave 
a song by Saint-Saéns with the completest and nicest taste,’ 
and subsequently;rendered the Scotch air,‘ Loch Lomond 
to perfection. The pianoforte accompaniment of this 
number was beautifully arranged. Mr. Peterkin was 
encored after a fine interpretation of Vulcan’s song from 
Philémon et Baucis, and other singers gave considerable 
pleasure if in less worthy compositions. The band, ably 
led by Mr. W. Frye Parker and conducted by Mr. Henry 
J. Wood, introduced such old favourites as the gavotte 
from Mignon, Gungl’s ‘Amoretten Tanze,’ and operatic 
selections, in addition to the distinct novelty represented 
by a suite of ‘Chromatic Waltzes’ from Cyrill Kistler’s 
opera Eulenspiegel. This was a very delightful and in- 
genious piece, fertile in invention, and wonderfully tuneful, 
considering that, as the title suggests, diatonic intervals 
are as far as possible eschewed. 

It remains to be determined whether the Queen’s Hall 
is or is not too far out of the beaten track to attract the 
Jfldneurs who form the backbone of promenade concerts. 
But the attendance on the first night was large, and if 
good and well-rendered music were the only desideratum the 
undertaking should certainly succeed. Unfortunately the 
success of promenade concerts is too largely dependent on 
other considerations. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Caractacus Chambers, London, 9th August, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 

I am still held by Bluffer, R.N. and M.P. When 
last I wrote to you I was being rocked in the cradle of 
the Solent. As you must have seen by the postmark, | 
managed to get my letter included in Her Majesty's mails 
at Yarmouth, a sleepy old place which, I believe, had the 
honour in bygone days of being frequently burned by the 
French. Next morning we were up with the lark and off 
with the early ‘Isle of Wight parsons,’ as they call the 
cormorants who inhabit the needles. Luckily the su 
condescended to make his appearance, and there was 4 
pretty fresh breeze. An old fisherman who brought 
some prawns for breakfast told us of a dreadful 
incident, which recently occurred at Totland Bay Hotel, 
where owing to some dispute between the proprietors all 
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the furniture and the guests were deposited in the street, 
though eventually the house was reoccupied and peace 
restored. However, Bluffer had no wish to risk any war- 
fare, and I gathered that he had headed back towards Cowes 
in order to inspect a whilom borough called Newtown. 
It appears that Bluffer had read or heard that Newtown 
once returned two members of Parliament, and with all 
the zeal of a newborn legislator he was anxious to inquire 
into the cause of disfranchisement. {When we landed 
the reason was self-evident. A more quaint village | 
never saw. Imagine an inn, half a dozen farmhouses and 
cottages, and in their midst a Town Hall, a veritable 
palais de justice on a small scale, the property I am told of 
Sir Barrington Simeon. It looks about as incongruous as 
Covent Garden Theatre would be if perched in the middle 
of Hampstead Heath. I need scarcely say that there is 
now no trace of municipal dignity about Newtown. 
Possibly the last Mayor, together with the M.Ps. and the 
majority of the electors were destroyed or carried into 
captivity by the French. As it is the population now 
consists almost entirely of oysters, which I hear are of 
excellent flavour and quality. Bluffer discovered nothing 
which he could reasonably bring before the notice of the 
Lower House, but he was interested to ascertain that 
Newtown had been represented by John Churchill before 
he became Duke of Marlborough, and also by George 
Canning for a number of years. This set him thinking 
with regard to taking his own seat, and he solemnly vowed 
that if I would not accompany him to St. Stephens on this 
solemn oceasion he would then and there maroon me on 
the Spit lightship. As usual I had to knuckle under. 
But what my Belgian friend Baron Bolmann will think of 
my conduct I know not. Probably when I do arrive in the 
Ardennes he will subject me to some torture worthy of the 
ferocious de la Marck. However, he has been placed in 
receipt of a long and plausible telegram. Come what may 
I shall steal away on Saturday vid Harwich and Antwerp. 
However, to hark back to the Pilchard. On leaving 
Newtown nothing would satisfy Bluffer but that he must 
explore the Beaulieu River, having heard that at the 
beginning of the century three-deckers were built in this 
estuary. It would be difficult to imagine a prettier stream 
surrounded by thick woods and broad meadows, and _ bear- 
ing on its bosom some forty swans when the tide is in, but 
when the tide is out, oh! what a change in the outlook. 
Now Bluffer and I left the Pilchard at Somebody’s Hard 
where the three-deckers, so my host averred, used to be 
built, and sallied forth on foot through some delightful 
woodland scenery in search of the picturesque at 
the Abbey, and of refreshment at the capital 
inn, which does credit to Lord Montagu’s taste in 
architecture. Having feasted both literally and figura- 
tively, we returned to our craft,and found her lying on 
the mud. Mr. Peter MeNab, the skipper, was swearing 
very loudly in some guttural language resembling the 
crashing together of iron pots, and the rest of the crew 
were endeavouring to keep the vessel from heeling over 
by sundry improvised props run out from the gig. Bluffer’s 
voice soon joined in the inharmonious chorus, but there 
was nothing for it but to wait for the turn of the tide. I 
could not help somewhat maliciously asking Bluffer to ex- 
plain how the three-deckers built in this secluded nook 
ever got to sea. His reply savoured strongly of those ex- 
pletives with which Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, was wont 
to embellish his discourse. However, eventually we got 
out of durance vile, and made the best of our way to 
Southampton West, where Sir Charles Scotter is erecting 
a splendid new station, which will shortly be open to the 
public, and, if I mistake not, will absorb a great deal of 
Isle of Wight traffic. All that is needed is for the Cowes 
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boats to run in connection with the South Western ex- 
presses to Bournemouth. 

From the North I hear that the German Emperor’s visit 
to Lowther has been very much spoilt by the rain, though 
His Majesty did full justice to the grouse on Wemmergill 
Moor formerly made famous by Sir Frederick Millbank, 
and this is the more commendable because, as you know, 
the Kaiser has not full command of both his arms. Lord 
Lonsdale’s arrangements were simply ‘ right royal.’ Not 
only was the Emperor enabled to transact business tele- 
graphically from Lowther, but a special staff of messengers 
was always at his command. Some seventy horses filled 
the stables, and there was also a strong detachment of 
bicycles. Despite the inclement weather the Emperor 
thoroughly enjoyed his stay and will probably repeat his 
visit next year. He has bidden Lord Lonsdale to Berlin 
and Stettin, where the military manoeuvres are to be held 
at the beginning of next month. Some nonsense has been 
talked about Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg 
returning to Osborne directly after the Kaiser left. Asa 
matter of fact Princess Henry returned expressly to open 
the great bazaar at Carisbrooke Castle in aid of the funds 
of her own regiment, Princess Beatrice’s Isle of Wight 
Volunteers. For the first time the fine old castle was 
illuminated in gorgeous style by Messrs. Pain—of course 
as Prince Henry is Governor of the Island he also took a 
special interest in the gathering. 

Did you notice that cab picture in Punch last week? It 
reminded me of an incident which occurred some years 
ago to genial F. C. Burnand himself. He arrived at 
Charing Cross from Paris, and after hailing a cab bade 
adieu toa foreign friend in French. F. C. B. has some- 
what of a continental aspect, and Master Cabby no doubt 
sat him down as an innocent stranger, for upon his fare 
telling him to drive to Russell Square, where the editor of 
Punch then lived, he proceeded to take him a long tour by 
way of Piccadilly, Park Lane, the Edgware Road, Oxford 
Street and other thoroughfares. Meantime the passenger 
said nothing, but sat tight; and when he was eventually 
landed at his own door in the most mellifluous tones he 
observed to the jehu, ‘ Thanks fora most interesting drive,’ 
at the same time handing him the humble shilling, which 
was his lawful due. 

The Session is likely to be a short one, and Parliament 
will not meet again till after the New Year. Bluffer will, 
therefore, have no opportunity of airing his forensic gifts, 
and the ‘ grip sack ’ is already packed of —Yours ever, 

Hau (o’ THE Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


~1O there is to be yet another American selection from 
the poems of Frederick Locker. In a note to the 
last edition of his London Lyrics published in England in 
his life-time (1893), Locker speaks of four editions of his 
verses as having been issued in America up to that date. 
Of these four I know only three—a ‘ pirated’ one brought 
out in 1883, an ‘authorised’ one sent forth in 1884, and a 
collection printed for the New York Book-Fellows’ Club 
in the former year. Each of these has an interest of its 
own. The forthcoming selection is to be printed under 
the auspices of the Yankee Rowfant Club, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson will write an introduction to it. That is as it 
should it be. So long ago as 1877 Mr. Dobson dedicated 
his Proverbs in Porcelain to Locker : 





Is it to kindest friend I send 
This nosegay gathered new ? 

Or is it more to critic sure— 
To singer clear and true ? 

I know not which, indeed, nor need : 
All three I found—in you. 
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Four years later Mr. Dobson made a selection from the 
London Lyrics which was printed and circulated privately 
by Locker ; this was prefaced by the well-known lines by 
Mr. Dobson beginning, ‘Apollo made, one April day.’ 
Mr. Dobson’s choice in this case was not approved by 
another friend of the Rowfant poet, and the result of the 
latter's protest was the private issue in 1882 of a supple- 
mentary selection called, for the first and only time, London 
Rhymes. 

I note with a chastened sort of interest the reiterated 
announcement that we are to have in the autumn the 
‘Reminiscences’ of Miss Mary Anderson (Madame de 
Navarro). Miss Anderson made her first appearance on 
the stage in 1875, the place being Louisville, U.S.A.; her 
last appearance, of any importance, was at Liverpool in 
1887. In other words, her professional experience 
extended over about twelve years only. Clearly, there- 
fore, she cannot have a very long story to tell. Moreover, 
the world is already rich in two biographies of the lady— 
one by Mr. J. M. Farrar, not quite ten years old, and 
another by Mr. William Winter, journalist and versifier, of 
New York, rather more than ten years old. We may 
expect, of course, that Madame de Navarro will be most 
communicative about her earlier doings on the boards, and 
in general about her acting in America, where she played 
several parts in which she has not been seen in England— 
Lady Macbeth, Evadne in Shiel’s drama, Meg Merrilees, 
Berthe in La Fille de Roland, and Ion. 

When, by the way, are we to have Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Stray Records in book form? Papers by her, thus 
entitled, appeared in the New Review a few years ago, but 
it was announced that she would enlarge them and that 
we should soon see the outcome of her labours in the 
shape of a dainty volume. For that volume, alas! we are 
still waiting. 

I am glad to see that in the volume of new verse by 
Miss Christina Rossetti which her brother, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, is about to publish, the various pieces will figure 
in chronological order. This is an excellent arrangement. 
Every poetical effort has two kinds of interest for the 
student—the intrinsic and the historical ; it is interesting 
in itself, and in its relation to other poetical outcomes, and 
especially to that of its author. Often one desires to study 
the gradual development of a poet’s mind, and this one 
can do only by perusing his work in the order in which he 
produced it. The system of grouping a man’s poems 
according to their subject or general tone is to be depre- 
cated; far more fruitful in suggestion is the plan of 
printing them—as was done in the case of Wordsworth’s 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s one-volume edition in 1888—in the 
order of the dates of composition. 

The poems of Henry Kirke White are about to be re- 
issued in the well-known Aldine series. They will be 
edited by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, whose labours will no 
doubt be devoted mainly to the biography of the poet. 
To the distinction of being a poetical critic Mr. Briscoe 
probably makes no claim; but he has been for many years 
the curator of the Nottingham Free Library, he is well- 
acquainted with the county history, and as Kirke White 
was a Nottingham man we can depend upon Mr. Briscoe’s 
giving us everything that is discoverable about the poet’s 
private life. 

The Miss Gertrude Warden who has just brought out a 
novelette called Five Old Maids is the lady who during the 
last few years has made her mark upon the London stage 
in such parts as those of Miss Jopp in Judah and the 
cigarette-smoking damsel in T’he New Woman. Miss Warden 
has for a long time followed both the literary and the 
histrionic professions. Her sister, Miss Florence Warden, 
was also for a short period on the ‘boards.’ Miss Gertrude 
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Warden is the wife of Mr. Wilton Jones, the journalist 
and playwright. 

Out of Due Season is the title given by a lady novelist to 
her latest work, announced for publication on August 15, 
The story is certainly ‘out of due season’ so far as the con- 
ventions of publishing are concerned. And yet surely this 
is the time of year at which fiction is read with most 
avidity. 

I am at present ‘looking-on’ at the literary world from 
one of the ‘ Peaks’ of Derbyshire. But I promise not to 
write and print any ‘ picturesque ’ description of my retreat, 
One great fault of the writing man is that he ‘is for ever 
yearning to make ‘copy’ out of his holiday tours. In 
that respect let me set my brethren a good example. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


Bardossi’s Daughter. Marie Hutchinson. Hutchinson. 

In Haste and at Leisure. FE. Lynn Linton. Heinemann, 
Jacob Niemand. KR. H. Sherard. Ward and Downey. 
Joan Haste. H. Rider Haggard. Longmans. 

The Man of Seven Offers. E.J. Ellis. Ward and Downey. 


VERSE 
An Episode of Gamelyn, Elena, and Gerardo. Samuel Dorman. 
Ambleside: Middleton. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Glossary of Greek Birds. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson. 
Frowde. 

British Birds. W.H. Hudson. Longmans. 

Figure-drawing and Composition. . G. Hatton. Chap- 
man. 

Monometallism Unmasked. A. Senior Optime. Wilson. 

Nelson. John Knox Laughton. Macmillan. 

Pioneer Work in the Great City. John Hunt. Partridge. 

Sea-Fishing. John Bickerdyke. Longmans. 

The Adventures of a_ Shif’s Doctor. 
Downey. 

The Law Relating to Auctioneers. Ueber Hart. Stevens. 

Vasari’s Lives of Italian Painters. Scott. 


Morley Roberts. 


Foreign 

Cours de littérature celtigue. H. D’Arbois de Subainville. Paris: 
Thorin. 

Goethe und die bildende Kunst. Th. Volbehr. Leipzig : See- 
mann. 

Im Schlaf geschenkt. Eine Geschichte. WH. Hopfen. Berlin: 
Eckstein. 

La faute de Madame Charvet. Camille Lemonnier. Paris ; 
Dentu. 


Leconte de Lisle intime. Jean Dornis Paris : Lemerre. 

Les Indo-Eusopéens avant | Histoire. A. v. Shering, Traduite 
de L’Allemand. Paris : Chevalier. 

Outlines of the History of Early Babylonia. R. W. Rogers. 
Leipzig : Stauffer. 

Le Trifle a quatre feuilles. Monologue. Georges Boyer. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

Prinz Paul. Roman aus der mod. Gesellschaft. 1. v. Poysst. 
Mannheim : Bensheimer. 

Volker und Staaten des Alten Orients. T. Thet]. H. Winckler. 
Leipzig : Pfeiffer. 
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REVIEWS 
ANIMAL LIFE IN LONDON 


London Birds and Beasts. By J. TRISTRAM-VALENTINE, 
F.L.S., F.L.Z. (Member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union). With a Preface by FRANK E, BEDDARD, F.R.S. 
London: Horace. 


The late Mr. Tristram-Valentine’s London Birds and Beasts, 
reprinted with but few and slight alterations from the Saturday 
Review, is preceded, not only by a succinct and excellent pre- 
face by Mr. Frank Beddard, but also by an introduction from 
the pen of the author’s close friend since their schooldays 
together, Mr. Gordon Wigan. Mr. Wigan very properly points 
out that the subject of his introduction was ‘ one of that valua- 
ble race, the sportsmen naturalists. He enjoyed keenly a good 
day’s shooting, and his greatest pleasure was to secure his bag 
by his knowledge of woodcraft and of the habits of game birds. 
Every note in the present book is the result of psrsonal obser- 
vation, most of the material for the papers on “ London Birds” 
having been picked up in his almost daily walk from Kensing- 
ton to Westminster through the parks.’ No doubt it was a 
good deal to the associated qualities of sportsman and naturalist, 
combined with yet a third attribute, the love of and //azr for 
out-of-the-way volumes bearing on his pet subject, that the 
peculiar freshness and charm of what Mr. Tristram-Valentine 
had to say and write on that subject were due. There is 
another point—orperhaps weshould say pointer—in Mr. Wigan’s 
introduction, which is well worth the attention of all who desire 
to join the ranks of literature and who are apt to be discouraged 
when they first try their flight, either by the opinion of editors 
or by their own opinion. The latter case is by far the more 
rare, but it was the case of Mr. Tristram-Valentine, whose 
accurate habit of mind, sound judgment, and complete free- 
dom from any tendency to give himself airs caused him to 
magnify rather than make light of his own shortcomings 
when he first ‘commenced contributor’ to papers that cared 
for style. ‘When,’ writes Mr. Wigan, ‘ Mr. Tristram-Valentine 
wrote Zhe London Sparrow he had never attempted any form 
of literary composition. The result was, as may be imagined, 
that curious burlesque of journalistic commonplace which most 
beginners perpetrate ; but, without losing heart, he re-wrote 
that paper at least six times until his work took possible shape. 
From that moment, in the midst of the busy life of a London 
solicitor, the duties of home and friendship, he found time to 
work at the art of writing, to revive and continue his studies on 
scientific classification and zoology, and to blend with the 
whole another passion of his life—that for “quaint old books,” 
as he loved to call them—the effect of which’ (Mr. Wigan’s 
style becomes somewhat mixed here, but one sees what he is 
driving at) ‘may be seen by any one who cares to know how a 
man may become a successful writer, by comparing 7he London 
Sparrow with, say, Pharoe’s Mouse. All this is very true, and 
no doubt Mr. Wigan’s mystic wich stands for the unflinching 
perseverance with which Mr. Tristram-Valentine worked on 
and on at recasting his first attempts until he had got them 
into such a shape as he felt he might submit, though still there 
was much diffidence in the submission, to editorial judgment. 
And if all contributors or would-be contributors adopted the 
same plan, how much happier would be an editor’s life ! 

Mr, Tristram Valentine’s work is agreeably and conveniently 
divided into three sections : (1) Notes from the Zoo, including 
as sub-divisions Mammalia, Birds, Articulata and Reptiles and 
Fish ; (2) Birds in London, ending with chapters on Birds in 
Frost and Bird Life in London; (3) Appendix, which, 
beginning with Pallas’s Sand-grouse, The Faroe Islands, and 
The Protection of Wild Birds, goes on to some vastly enter- 
taining chapters suggested by exploration in the ‘quaint old 
books’ to which reference has been made above. The 
Mammalia section leads off with Apes, amid whom tiie 
lamented Sally finds of course a place of distinction. The 
author reminds us of her singular aptness in learning such 
complicated things as counting and distinguishing between 
colours, or at any rate between dark and light tints, and he 
tells a story which until his articles appeared did not find its 
Way into print. ‘ Sally” would appear to be sufficiently 
advanced to have some crude ideas of sale and barter, for on 
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one occasion a lady who was watching her had in her arms a 
Suricate, and “ Sally,” who is fond of rats, evidently mistook it 
for one and desired to possess it, and to this end produced all 
her valuables, consisting of a piece of wood, a penny, and the 
tin from which she had just drunk her beef-tea, and offered 
them one by one evidently in exchange for the little beast, and 
her fuss and indignation on finding her offers refused were 
most amusing.’ Relations of the monkeys are the Aye-Aye 

and the whole tribe of Lemuridz, of whom we have brief and 
capital accounts, and passing over other matters of interest we 
may pause for a moment with the Ant-Eaters, creatures who 
are not so peaceful as they look. The author tells a story of one 
of the brutes given to teasing the animals who was punished for 
prodding an Ant-Eater by the total destruction of his umbrella. 
Is it immoral to wish that this disgraceful person had had 
some taste of the fate which, /es/e the learned and accomplished 
Mr. Bartlett, an Ant-Eater attempted to inflict on him and a: 
keeper? They had gone into the cage to inspect it, thinking 
no harm, when the animal took offence, got up on its hind legs, 
and rushed at them ‘roaring like a bear. They were not 
sorry to get out of the cage, defending themselves with a chair 
and a broom, suffering no worse injury than a few scratches. 

Going on to ‘ Birds, there are some very pleasing details 
about the beautiful and lady-like Umbre, and matters of much 
interest about the great bustard, where we find the true use of 
the ‘pouch’ set forth. Various odd statements have been 
made about it, the fact being that the ‘ pouch’ is found only in 
the adult during the breeding season, contracting during the 
non-breeding season so considerably as to become insignificant. 
Tt would seem to be, in fact, a weapon in th: armoury of court- 
ship, and it is probable that the bird inflates it at will when he 
is ‘showing off’ to the female. It is monstrous to find that a 
certain gamekeeper sucked no small advantage (it helped to 
get his son made head-gamekeeper at Windsor) out of the dark 
deed of killing seven bustards at one discharge of an accursed 
masked battery of duck-guns, and presenting the birds to the 
Regent, the Duke of York, and others. 

In the same sense and direction are certain remarks of Mr. 
Tristram-Valentine’s in his chapter on ‘ Owls,’ concerning which 
engaging folk he has much of interest to tell. But the point 
which hangs on to his observations as to the killing off of bustards 
is his vigorous protest against a crying folly of gamekeepers, a 
folly we fear by no means so much on the wane as Lord Lilford, 
whom our author quotes, and our author himself hoped that it 
was. We take part of the quotation from Lord Lilford, leaving 
readers to mike their own acquaintance with Mr. Tristram- 
Valentine’s powerful support of Lord Lilford’s wise, if too 
sanguine, words. ‘I am glad to believe that the minds of 
game-preservers and gamekeepers are gradually awakening to 
the fact that in destroying owls in general, and this species (the 
barn owl) in particular, they are committing acts of the most 
egregious folly, not only as regards the birds which are the 
special objects of their care and protection, but also from an 
agricultural point of view, for these owls not only destroy 
enormous numbers of rats, mice, and voles, but also take many 
sparrows and other seed-eating birds from their nocturnal 
resorts.’ Lord Lilford, in his delightful and valuable book on 
birds, went on into ‘further and better particulars, better that 
is in drumming conviction into people who have not thought of 
the matter, or who are content to think that gamekeepers must 
know best. Mr. Tristram-Valentine’s quotation strikes at the 
root, which is ignorance, of a very detestable custom. And so 
again with the case of the ‘bird-manglers’ who dress up owl- 
skins for screens and other hateful pelf. 

Then for insects, our author had many things as strange as 
true (the two are not constantly allied) to say of the leaf-insect, 
the stick-insect, the praying-mantis, and others. As to the 
praying-mantis, he pointed out that the reverence for the 
creature's supposed devotional attitude was ‘sorely misplaced, 
the whole of the creature’s life being spent in murder and 
rapine,’ while ‘the very position that has given them a reputa- 
tion for sanctity is only assumed to enable them the more 
readily to seize any unfortunate insect that may come within 
their reach ; and they are by no means particular what that 
insect may be, as they will with the greatest readiness seize 
and devour one of their own species, particularly if smaller 
and weaker than themselves.’ A strange and instructive micro- 
cosm this, and one which might well have employed St. Francis 
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Xavier, had he known the facts, with reflections very different 
from those which legend attributes to him in praise of the 
pious mantis. Mr. Tristram-Valentine had a sincere, as dis- 
tinguised from a maudlin, love of the animal world, and a 
certain excellent deed of his is still remembered by keepers at 
the Zoo; but he was never carried away by weak enthusiasm 
for the good qualities of ‘those creatures who have had the 
misfortune not to be born human’ (immortal saying of inept- 
ness) into shirking the facts of their too frequent ‘vile moral 
quality.’ He never tired of inquiry into their ways, he had a 
strange attraction for them, which is not always associated in 
a human being with a desire to excite such an attraction, and 
while he had the fullest sympathy with their oddities, their 
merits, and their sense of humour as of justice, he exercised 
with a clear mind the true naturalist’s function of noting with 
persevering accuracy their bad as well as their good disposi- 
tions. He recognised, too, the fact, so often neglected, that 
there is as much difference of character in individual animals 
as in individual human beings. ‘ Collies—well, says some 
prating fellow, ‘never trust them; uncertain tempers ;’ or 
‘retrievers, all very well: you wait till they begin to get old;’ 
or again, ‘ Cats, no affection for anybody ; care about nothing 
but places they are accustomed to, and fish and milk.’ In all 
this nonsense Mr. Tristram-Valentine ‘took no stock ;’ he 
brought knowledge and constant observation to the help of an 
inborn interest in beasts and birds; and, as the writer of the 
introduction to his book points out, he went on teaching 
himself the technicalities of the writer’s art until he could write 
about the subjects of his care and study in an altogether clear 
and excellent style. Therefore is his book a thoroughly good 
book, and one which, while it cannot but remind his friends, 
whether friends by personal acquaintance or by acquaintance 
with his work, of the loss they have sustained, must yet make 
them glad that so capital a record is given of what he wished 
to do and succeeded in doing with a subject of never-dying 
interest. 


JAMES RENNELL 


Major James Rennell and the Rise of Modern English Geo- 
graphy. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. London: Cassell. 


Biography and physical science are no doubt both very good 
things, but we cannot think that the promoters of the ‘ Century 
Science Series’ have been well advised in attempting to com- 
bine them. The lives of men of science are not usually replete 
with adventure, and it is impossible to appreciate the importance 
of their work without some knowledge of the relation it occupied 
to that of their predecessors and successors. To make use of 
the attractions usually to be found in biography to give addi- 
tional interest to science seems to us, therefore, to be a feat 
which may be performed, but is hardly likely to be performed 
successfully. We regret that we should have derived these 
general ideas from a perusal of Mr. Clements Markham’s life of 
Major Rennell, for if the former is not a heaven-born writer he 
writes with an overflowing knowledge of his subject, while it is 
probably an insufficient measure of praise to say of the latter, 
as his biographer does in the forefront of his work, that he was 
the greatest geographer that Great Britain has yet produced, 
But the truth is that the author's literary skill is insufficient to 
invest Rennell’s career with more than ordinary interest or to 
make his life a convenient excuse for writing an important 
chapter in the history of geographical research. 

Mr. Clements Markham considers that there are six qualities 
of which a geographer should have three and must have the 
rest, as to which we will only remark that the being born 
and being made a geographer are both in the second class. 
Rennell at all events had all the requisites, but shortly he had 
an excellent talent for all forms of surveying and observation, 
and was able to devote his life-long energies to the task of 
improving it. The son of a military officer, who was killed 
young and left a widow and children in distressed circum- 
stances, it was natural that he should become a sailor, and he 
had the good fortune to join the Ari//iant frigate on the eve of 
the Seven Years War, and to transfer his services to John 
Company at the end of it. A steady devotion to surveying 
duties and a considerable stroke of luck caused him to be 
appointed Surveyor-General of Bengal at the early age of 
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twenty-one, and at thirty-six we fiad him returned home and 
in the enjoyment of a competent pension. The rest of a long 
life he devoted to the study of geography in most of its 
phases. From even this brief capitulation of the main features 
of his life it is obvious that all its circumstances were as 
favourable as possible to the formation of a first-class 
geographer. The state of geographical knowledge at the 
time of his return home also was such as to give him an 
admirable opportunity of exercising his talents. France con- 
tributed more to the study of geography than any other 
nation in the eighteenth century, and D’Anville and D’Apses 
were finishing their careers just as Rennell was beginning his. 
With their death a place was left vacant which Rennell 
speedily succeeded in filling ; nor was it of slight assistance to 
him that he was able to form a close friendship with Sir Joseph 
Banks and other founders of the African Association. The 
close of the French wars set loose a quantity of talent which 
it was the peculiar gift of Rennell that he was able to use to the 
greatest advantage for his own purposes. His early experiences 
as a surveyor and partly as an explorer enabled him constantly 
to direct the labours of others in the most profitable direction, 
and to test the results with admirable judgment. 

It is natural that the practical work of a geographer should 
speedily become obsolete, and if Rennell’s Bengal Atlas and 
Map of Hindostan have long been superseded by more modern 
works on the same lines with improved methods, it is only what 
he himself must have wished for and expected. On the other 
hand his investigation of ocean currents laid the foundation of 
all our knowledge on that important and difficult subject. The 
scientific resources at his disposal did not enable him to dis. 
entangle the North African from the Guinea current, nor was 
he in a position to detect the northern extension of the Gulf 
stream, but by his investigation of the current which bears 
his name in the English Channel, he conferred a permanent 
benefit on the seamen of his country. Rennell's mind was 
naturally sufficiently attracted by scholarship to induce him to 
take a keen interest in the geographical problems of antiquity. 
He did not do full justice to the remoteness of the sources of 
the Nile, but he at least exhausted the arguments in favour of 
the probability of the Phoenician circumnavigation of Africa 
and the claims of Deal beach rather than Romney Marsh to be 
considered the landing-place of Julius Cesar. It was largely 
due to his initiative that the journeys of Mungo Park and 
Clapperton and Lander were undertaken, and although he is not 
entitled to rank as a founder of the Royal Geographical Society, 
his work is an example which that society has done well in 
following. For if the discovery of the Congo basin was the 
last discovery of a large portion of the inhabited world open 
to the explorer of the old-fashioned kind, it is from Rennell 
that the present generation have learnt how best such discoveries 
can be utilised and followed up. 


JOHN GALT 


Annals of the Parish and The Ayrshire Legatee. By JOHN 
GALT. Witha Preface by ALFRED AINGER. London 
Macmillan. 


A modern writer, with pardonable exaggeration of phrase, has 
compared the delights of a course of Sir Walter Scott after a 
perusal of his degenerate successors to a bathe in the sea. The 
metaphor is applicable, though in a minor degree, to the work 
of his forgotten contemporary John Galt, two of whose best 
stories have just been reprinted, with capital illustrations by Mr. 
Brock, by Messrs. Macmillan. Galt’s Annals of the Parish was 
written just eighty years ago, but although the superficial 
aspect of Scottish rural life has been revolutionised since that 
date, the faithful portraiture of the underlying traits of our com- 
mon humanity lends a perennial freshness to its pages. It was 


Galv’s avowed object to write a Scottish pendant to the Vicar of 


Wakefield, and he succeeded to admiration. Less of a poet 
than his forerunner, he was a far closer observer. Every page 
bears the impress of the social, economic and moral conditions 
of life in a Scottish village a hundred years ago. The plan of 
the work is unambitious. The narrator, Mr. Balwhidder, tells 
the history of his entire ministry, year by year—from his 
‘placing’ to his retirement—a period of fifty years—and long 
before his final farewell he and the principal personages in his 
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litle flock are admitted to the charmed circle of those literary 
creations who are as real in the minds of the reader as if he 
had seen and conversed withthem. Mr. Balwhidder himself is 
a most engaging personage. One likes him none the less for 
his simple and childlike confidence in his own powers, for it is 
mingled with a shrewd sense of his own shortcomings. He is 
in truth a mixture of maiveté and sagacity, fully conscious of 
the dignity and responsibilities of his position, proud of his 
triumphs, and yet capable of a good deal of self-criticism. His 
three wives, again, are admirably drawn, notably the second, a 
lady of tireless industry under whose régime the manse per- 
petually resounded with the ‘ wearyful booming wheel.’ Ofthe 
womenfolk, however, none is more striking than old Lady 
Macadam, a ‘woman of a prelatic disposition,’ full of caprice 
and fantastic humours, generous in the main, but brooking no 
opposition, and venting her discontent in all manner of madcap 
pranks. Poor Mr. Balwhidder alternates between indignation 
at her worldliness and admiration for her high spirit. He 
cannot endure to think that one of her years should divert 
herself with that ‘paralytic chattel, a spinet’ or with French 
novels. Still the good man’s sense of humour—even when he 
is the victim of her practical joking—saves him from harshly 
condemning her. His tolerance is even more happily shown in 
his dealings with the fiery Mr. Cayenne, a really masterly 
creation, whose dying hours are described in the boldest and 
most impressive chapter of the story. For there is plenty of 
realism in Galt ; only it is of a thoroughly manly and whole- 
some kind. As Canon Ainger points out in a sympathetic 
preface, he was a student but no disciple of Smollett. He is 
frank but never coarse. Much of the charm of Galt’s work 
resides in his admirable style. In the Amma/s he is at once 
picturesque and forcible, and yet contrives in the most artistic 
way to colour his narra‘or’s diction throughout with a strong 
tinge of pulpit oratory. As a storehouse of expressive and 
delightful Scots vocabulary, the book is real value. Phrases 
like ‘ overly perjink’ ‘ galravitching’ occur on every page, while 
as a specimen of the narrative we may take the following 
passage, admirably illustrative at once of the author’s style and 
the whole character of his hero: 

‘But och how! this was the last happy summer that we had 
for many year in th: parish; and an omen of the dule that 
ensued, was in the sacrilegious theft that a daft woman, Jenny 
Gaffaw and her idiot daughter did in the Kirk, by stealing the 
green serge lining of my lord's pew, to make, as they said,a 
hap for their shoulders in the cold weather—saving, however, 
the sin, we paid no attention at the time to the mischief and 
tribulation that so unheard of a trespass boded to us all. It 
took place about Yule, when the weather was cold and frosty, 
and poor Jenny was not very able to go about seeking her 
meat as usual. The deed, hoxever, was mainly done by her 
daughter, who, when brought before me, said ‘her poor 
mothe:’s back had mair need of claes than the Kirk-boards,” 
which was so true a thing, that I could not punish her, but 
wrote anent it to my lord, who not only overlooked the offence, 
but sent orders to the servants at the castle to be kind to the 
woman, and the natural, her daughter.’ 

In the passages which deal with poor Jenny Gaffaw and the 
tragic fate of her daughter, Canon Ainger discovers a falsetto 
note which has escaped our notice. But with the rest of his 
genial and generous estimate of Galt we have no substantial 
ground for ditference. He speaks of the reprint as being 
opportune in that it coincides with the recent revival of Scottish 
fiction. He might have gone further and added how greatly 
superior in many ways Galt proves himself to be to the modern 
Kailyard school of which he was the original pioneer. 


LAND AND LABOUR 


Co-operative Labour Upon the Land (and other papers). Edited 
by G. A. Hopson. London: Sonnenschein, 


The title of this book is a misnomer. Mr. Hobson has 
thrust in the word co-operative at every available opportunity, 
but in the end has given us no exhaustive account of the more 
important attempts to apply profit-sharing to agriculture. 
Nothing for instance is said of Earl Grey’s farm at East Lear- 
mouth, by many regarded as the model of a new departure; 
nothing of the late Mr. George Holloway s interesting experi- 
ment on the Trafalgar Farm on the Cotswolds ; nothing of the 
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practical attempts of the Co-operative Society to include 
agriculture among their productive enterprises ; nothing of the 
Co-operative farms in Warwick, Suffolk and other counties. It 
is true that on nearly all failure is written in large characters, but 
for that very reason no frank and candid editor would have failed 
to refer to them. Our impression is that Mr. Hobson, who has 
written an able little work on urban working life, is destitute of 
the qualifications necessary for handling the rural problem. In 
cities there are hordes of unemployed men; in the country 
great uncultivated spaces ; what a simple matter does it seem 
to bring the two together! Till the question is gone into with 
thoroughness, the solution appears easy. Mr. Hobson, how- 
ever, does not seem either to have tried on his own account, or 
to possess the practical knowledge which alone could fit him 
for testing and sifting the accounts of others. Philanthropists 
are nearly always enthusiastic in temperament, and yet, though 
he has not scrupled to take a large view of the duties of an 
editor, he has accepted the statement of each, just as though it 
were the cold unbiased report of anoutsider. Yet any ordinary 
reader, without any special knowledge whatever, may see that 
the same story is told over and over again. ‘ We have spent so 
many hundreds or thousands,’ says virtually the beneficent 
reformer. ‘So much good has been done at a heavy loss ; give 
us more money and a splendid future will be realised” Funds 
and ever more Funds is the cry. No doubt there are one or 
two exceptions. Major Poore at Winterslow has without 
exterior help managed to establish a number of poor people on 
the land and his system, Mr Hobson tells us, ‘more nearly 
approaches that advocated by the English Land Colonisation 
Society than any work now in operation in England.’ Headds 
that it has met with unqualified success. Mr. Hobson’s own 
competence therefore may be tested by an examination of this 
one interesting case. His title for it is Co-operative Leasehold 
Tenancy. We should like to know where the Co-operation 
comes in. Each holder is, as a matter of fact, on his own account, 
and co-operates in no way with his fellows. True the Land Court 
is nominally proprietor, but the word lease is in i:self a fiction. 
Major Poore found that the legal costs were less to give a lease 
than to sell outright, so instead of making freeholders he 
gave a lease for two thousand years between which period and 
eternity, as he once remarked to the writer, there is no practical 
difference. Again, Mr. Hobson fails to inform us of the very 
important fact that this independent and personal method of 
holding was adopted only after the attempt to apply the prin- 

ciples of the Socialist and Co-operator had failed. To say that 
Mr. Hobson’s descriptions of the Winterslow settlement is mis- 
leading, therefore, is a very mild way of putting it. A still more 
important omission has to be noted. Various attempts have 
been made to apply this method to other districts, both by 
Major Poore andothers. Had the editor been really competent 
he would have dealt with these, since it could not fail to be 
extremely instructive had he pointed out why the scheme had 

succeeded in one place, and why it had failed elsewhere. Of 
course the explanation is simple enough. The woodmen of 
whom the population of Winterslow is chiefly composed have 
not regular work all the year round, and are well able to 

cultivate small holdings in their leisure. But in this way the 
village is most exceptional. For generations too the place 

has been noted for thrift and enterprise, and the alacrity with 

which the purchase money was found caused general surprise. 

One other point deserves noting. The movement arose from 

within the community, and in this way differed most essen- 

tially from the plans of the English Land Colonisation Society 

which, as far as we know, never have got any further length 

than that of begging for subscriptions. And surely it must 

by this time be evident to any one of discernment that the 

regeneration of rural England must be effected ultimately in 

some way other than this. It is mere nonsense to suppose that 

the migrated labourer can be carried back to the land by 

charity, and the only scheme that could possibly be worth 

attention would have to deal with the whole question in such 

a comprehensive spirit that from considerations of business and 

prudence the rustic would be tempted to remain in his p'ace. 

No such plan has been disclosed in this bundle of essays, and 

the editor, whom we are far indeed from wishing to accuse of 
any wilful desire to mislead, is evidently so utterly ignorant of 
the conditions of the problem before him that he has done 

nothing to e'ucidate it. 
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FICTION 


1. At the Relton Arms. By EVELYN SHARP. Lane. 

2. The Honourable Mrs. Spoor. By ARABELLA KENEALY. 
Digby. 

3. Honour of Thieves. By C.J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Chatto. 

4. Sunshine and Haar: Some Glimpses of Life at Raracraig. 
By GABRIEL SETOUN. London: Murray. 

5. Zhe. Mountain Lovers. By FIONA MACLEOD. Lane. 

6. Fooled by a Woman. By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
White. 


1. ‘Life is a problem, but we, at least, are happiest who see 
that it is so, and seek for the solution with our—with our heart’s 
blood.’ So says the interesting musician with a studio at the 
West End, Mr. Digby Raleigh by name, who, in spite of his 
emotional vacillations and his habit of invariably making love 
to the lips that are near, inspires the bright and practical Lady 
Joan as well as the adoring and sentimental Norah with an 
ardent attachment. Lady Joan (there seems some confusion 
about her ‘succeeding to the title’ by the way) has the wit 
thoroughly to see through the z#souc‘ant philanthropist. And 
yet in the remarkable interview at the Relton Arms, in sp'te 
of all her own excellent objections to his suit, she is conquered 
by something in herself which responds to his remark that 
‘marriage is the only way out of it. When immediately after- 
wards Norah turns up, and goes off in a dead faint on hearing 
what has happened, Lady Joan has the sense to make matters 
up between the musician and his first betrothed. There is 
something true to nature in the contrast between Lady Joan’s 
admirable and not too flattering estimate of the man ‘ who lives 
by his emotions and has no sense of proportion,’ and her much 
less certain diagnosis of her own heart. That she should have 
imagined herself a possible wife for the simple-hearted Jack, 
whose form it is not, he says, to ‘gas’ like his brother Digby; 
that she should have been relieved, to her own consternation, 
at the reported death of that amiable adventurer; that she 
should have almost consented to elope with Digby after all; 
that a reaction should set in and she should write toreject that 
‘new form of diversion’ are a'l very characteristic contradictions 
in a nature that essentially is sound and lovable. Having re- 
jected both brothers and made a miserable failure in philan- 
thropy, ‘ the selfish pastime of the great,’ she goes off into space 
to write a novel, while Norah, who has seen more of the game 
than either of the players supposes, makes a second, ; robably 
not a last, conquest of her volatile husband. ‘The peculiarities 
‘of the Raleigh family as displayed in both brothers are scien- 
tifically accounted for by the oddities of their parents, the soft- 
headed enthusiast Sir Marcus, and that veritable Mrs. Malaprop, 
his wife. The dialogue is happy for the most part, and though 
there is nothing very profound in the characterisation, it is vivid 
and distinct. 

2. The Honourable Mrs. Spoor is ably written; and when 
Mi:s Kenealy relaxes in her merciless exposure of the mental 
terrors of the unhappy harlot who has been introduced by 
marriage into polite society, she is pleasing as well as clever. 
The touch of gentleness shown by the terrible Mrs. Spoor on 


‘parting with the blind girl she intended to murder, the pathetic 


fic of womanly feeling when she mistakenly thinks the cold. 
hearted rvouwé, her husband, still cares for her, are welcome 
indications of a broader view of humanity than is shown in the 
concentrated study of the central figure. Occasional bits of 
natural description too (the tramp’s shoe ia the hoar frost) 
show a gift of observation. But the central topic is unpleasant, 
and there is a recurrence of phrases about the bodily peculi- 
arities of the woman in question which is in the worst possible 
taste. Mrs. Spoor’s dream of her blood-bath is vivid, but we 
don’t want to hear all the ‘disgusting details.’ Incidentally, the 
Hon. B. and S., Lord Westerton, and other friends exploit 
themselves not unamusingly, but the general impression is 
sombre and morbid, though the embodied conscience which 
glares at the wretched victim of a false position through the 
sighitless eyes of the basket-maker is a powerful conception. 

3. That there are redeeming qualities in the worst of men is 
the leaven which, in Honour of Thieves, lightens what is other- 
wise a story of unredeemed villainy. Mr. Shelf, the oleaginous 
hypocrite who wrings his wealth from confiding shareholders 
or the underwriters of his doomed merchant ships, is an un- 
picturesque scoundrel of a type with which the world is not 
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unfamiliar ; but Patrick Onslow, who has so far fallen from 
the honourable traditions of his class as to take part in piracy, 
and then with an odd dash of scrupulousness refuses, at the 
risk of his life, to compromise the interest of his principal in 
the adventure, is a villain of a less sordid kind, and in old 
times might as a gentleman privateer have had much scope 
upon the Spanish main. In spite of much that is gruesome in 
the adventures of the ss. Port Edes, there is an open-air savour 
in the most terrible situations which does much to make them 
endurable. Kettle, the truculent skipper, with a turn for 
mediocre verse-writing and an aspiration to ‘bend’ a pair of 
yellow leggings and commence farmer, and the Irish donkey- 
man who gets so ‘ tough’ on the contents of the ship’s medicine- 
chest, are vivacious companions, The cyclone is a daring bit 
of mechanism to utilise for physical and moral purposes, but it 
is well handled, and the effect on the isolation of the derelict 
and the loves of Elsie and Patrick Onslow are sufficiently de- 
cisive. We should have shared the opinion expressed by his 
friends ‘ that if Patrick Onslow had his finger on half a million 
which no one else knew about, it would have been his half- 
million ;’ but the friends did not know about Elsie, nor fathom 
the odd freaks which honour will sometimes suggest, when re- 
called in consciences that have once known its promptings. 
There is something be:ides incidents galore in the story of 
these modern pirates. 

4. This book is a fine instance of how well this sort of thing 
can be done by those who know how to do it. It isa sharp repri- 
mand to them that speak contemptuously of the ‘ Kail Yard’— 
an example of the indifference of Art to subject. It is provincial 
of course as its title announces—but just as a cabbage garden 
rendered by the brush of an artist is better than a broad land- 
scape by many a leading R.A., so is a tale of life in a little 
American country village when told by Gabriel Setoun more 
delightful reading for a summer afternoon than a story of 
metropolitan splendour by the thousand and one novelists who 
turn out new stories at the rate of threea year each. Here in 
Sanshine and Haar you have clear and subtle characterisation, 
penctrating and accurate insight, bright, kindly and genuine 
humour, close observation and vivid description all set in a 
literary style which if not faultless is at least beyond criticism 
of the small-tooth-comb sort. And really, when you come to 
think of it, what better dish can you want? The men and 
women of Barncraig are real things of flesh and blood, beings 
of like passions with ourselves; who live and make love, gather 
and spend, quarrel and make it up again, forall the world a3 
though they dwelt within the four-mile radius, spoke the strange 
dialect of Whitechapel or bibbled the babble of Mayfair. In 
short there is no spot on all the wide earth which has not its 
comedy, its tragedy and that int mate blend of both which make 
up nine-tenths of life. All that is wanted for the purposes of 
art is a writer who can select the dramatic moments and 
present them adequately—¢.c., dramatically. Given so much and 
lo, Little-Muddleton-in-the-Marsh becomes the centre of the 
universe for us. Mr. Gabriel Setoun has the desired gift of 
selection, and the literary skill to make good use of what he 
selects. He has an eye for what is worth seeing and a pen for 
what is worth recording. Which is as much as to say that his 
Sunshine and Haar should be ordered from the circulating 
library. In fact, we do not boggle at saying just that. 

5. Miss Fiona Macleod must be more than prepared to hear 
that reviewers regard her as clothed with the mantle of Mr. 
James Macpherson, and her Mountain Lovers, with her Pharais, 
as an ‘Ossianic’ romance charged with the elusive quality 
known as ‘Celtic glamour.’ Miss Macleod’s romance of the 
loves of Sorcha and Alan, of the soul-less Nial and the wild- 
wood child Oona, deserves better than to be classed as an 
example of belated Ossianism. The conception of the romance 
is infinitely more poetic, just as the inspiration of the writer is 
deeper and has more of the bardic spirit than Macpherson’s 
vague declamatory rhetoric, with its windy apostrophe and 
sonorous periods. Primitive instincts and passions, primitive 
superstitions and faiths are depicted with a passionate sympathy 
that acts upon us as an irresistible charm. We are snatched, 
as it were, from ‘the world of all of us’ to a world of magic and 
mystery, where man is intimately associated with the vast ele- 
mental forces of nature. Oona and Nial are creations proper 
to the sphere they inhabit. The beautiful picture of Oona 
danc'ng for pure delight in the forest glen may momentarily 
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recall Hawthorne’s Pearl, but she is a creation apart, as en- 
gaging as she is distinct in personality. Occasionally Miss 
Macleod falls away from the large and simple style that befits 
a Celtic romance. Such lapses occur in the elaborate descrip- 
tive passages that treat of the action and influences of the ele- 
ments of nature—the wind, the rain, the sunshine—and are due 
to a somewhat laborious search for the expressive phrase. The 
effect aimed at is apt to degenerate into‘a rather wire-drawn 
and over-wrought insistence upon mere details. But we would 
forgive many more of those defects than we have observed, 
though they are perilously like that vicious practice known as 
‘word-painting,’ for scenes so potent in romance as the meeting 
of the blind Torcall with the woman he has wronged. 

6. Few of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s readers will read Fooled 
by a Woman and not regret that the novelist has devoted 
the delights of the hunting-field for the fearful joys of melo- 
drama. For Mrs. Kennard’s sporting stories are decidedly 
lively reading, whereas her melodrama, to judge by the 
present example, is decidedly crude. It revels in the old 
stock properties, and the direction of the puppetry reveals no 
masterhand. The story has its mystery and its murder, but 
neither is to be commended on the score of novelty or impres- 
siveness. It has chanced in fact, not in fiction, that a man 
condemned to be executed for murder was reprieved by the 
accidental break-down of the ‘machinery’ by which he was to 
be hanged. The person in the novel relates, in choice terms, 
to the woman he loves this same experience. Innocent as he 
was he meant to die like a man. ‘ Therefore,’ he says, ‘during 
the process of snuffing out my brief life-candle I was deter- 
mined to let neither moan nor complaint pass my lips, but the 
prolonged and hideous agony, produced by the faulty construc- 
tion of the machinery, effectually broke down all the barrier of 
my self-control, and killed the fortitude that was mine 
already.’ 

IN RETURN FOR HOSPITALITY 
French Men and French Manners. By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
London : Chapman. 


It is impossible to be angry with the author of An Eng/ish- 
man in Paris long or seriously, however persistently he may 
jar upon the sense of fitness. He has evidently lived long and 
profitably in France and has been admitted, in a more or less 
perfunctory manner, behind the scenes. We are not among 
those who insist that permission to reside in a country involves 
an obligation so deep that future criticism must needs savour 
of treachery. Eata man’s salt and pay him for it: you are 
perfectly entitled to quarrel with the colour of his salt-cellar. 
It is only the gift-horse whose teeth you must not tell. If no 
one who has ever stayed in a country may ever say a bad word 
for it, how may we ever glean the truth? On the other hand, 
Mr. Vandam must have been the object of many acts of kind. 
ness and hospitality during his residence among the French, 
in which case there would be impropriety in the sweeping 
nature of his condemnation. It is so easy to find fault, so 
difficult to find merit—in the modern French. If only out of 
compliment to his readers, the writer might sometimes at least 
have chosen the harder part. A love of easiness, a predilection 
for the obvious are, however, the salient features, if not faults 
of the book. ‘True, the result is easy reading, but like an 
exclusive diet of jam it is not permanently satisfying. Mr. 
Vandam tells us that he was a journalist in Paris and we 
cannot refrain from the conclusion that most of his present 
book is a mere hash-up of old articles, some accepted and 
some rejected by English journals, 

Divested of spleen, the pictures of French life and character 
are deplorably accurate, and that despite a looseness of expres- 
sion which tends to inspire mistrust. ‘As for strength of will, 
we are told, ‘the Parisian has absolutely none ; he is swayed 
hither and thither, much like a straw in a gust of wind, by 
this or that mob orator, provided the latter has a sufficiently 
large steck of high-sounding phrases at his command.’ This 
is quite true, but in a lesser degree it is also true of all nations 
who interest themselves in pol'tics. That ‘greed is innate in 
nearly all Frenchmen’ is also true, but a more lenient critic 
would have alluded at the same time to the thriftiness which 
gives the French their extraordinary recuperative power. Had 
he thought of the phrase, Mr. Vandam would have said that 
the English are a nation of wholesale, the French a nation 
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of retail shopkeepers. On questions of morality, the autho, 
treads on somewhat delicate ground, which he justifies by the 
piece of news that he is writing for men and women. These 
are duly informed, with some wealth of detail, that in France 
practically all lower class families traffic in their daughters’ 
dishonour if they get the chance ; while upper class marriages 
are, almost without exception, mere matters of profit and loss, 
French patriotism appears to be a bombastic phrase, which is 
found terribly wanting when put to the proof of conscription, 
and we have a long exposition of the tricks in use for the avoid- 
ance of military service. Some of the stories of these tricks 
seem familiar to us—indeed, throughout the book, there is a 
persistent aroma of scissors and paste—but the existence of 
opticians who ‘train youngsters to sham short sight,’ and ‘ pro- 
fessors of counterfeit sores and epilepsy’ was news to us. The 
system of education in vogue for both sexes in France does not 
escape the fate of displeasing Mr. Vandam. What he considers 
especially monstrous is that schoolboys, even when they are 
‘ decidedly half a head taller’ than himself, should not be allowed 
out alone in Paris asa rule. ‘Eton, Harrow, Marlborough and 
Cheltenham,’ we are told, for Mr. Vandam has evidently heard 
of all these, ‘ boast but very few laws of discipline out of school 
hours. Such rules as do exist, though they are not always 
written ones, are seldom disregarded.’ Even were it so, there 
would still be room for arguing that a different discipline is 
necessary for French schoolboys, but as a matter of fact very 
strict ‘laws of discipline’ exist at Eton and Harrow to prevent 
boys of nearly twenty, many of them, no doubt, ‘ decidedly half 
a head taller’ than Mr. Vandam, from wandering off alone to 
the metropolis. 

In his strictures on servants the author is at his best, for the 
French variety is beyond doubt the worst in the world, 
possessing neither the willingness of the barbarian nor the 
intelligence of the civilised equivalent. A friend of the author's, 
a music-teachers wife, found a new servant ringing the bell 
violently in the dining-room. ‘What are you ringing for?’ 
was the natural question. ‘I was ringing for madame, I want 
to speak to her,’ was the answer. ‘When madame wants me, 
she rings for me.’ ‘The French mistress who would interfere 
with the vocal self-training of her maid in a kitchen which, 
generally speaking, is but a few steps from where she sits, 
would expose herself to an impertinence and perhaps to a far 
from flattering comment on her own practising on the piano, 
These are two representative instances among many of the 
insolent affectations of equality indulged in by French servants 
towards their employers. As the author sums it up, a French 
maid-servant ‘is scarcely aware of the social difference between 
herself and her employers, and notwithstanding her constant 
use of the third person singular in addressing these she is very 
frequently absolutely wanting in respect to them.’ Taen Mr, 
Vandam goes on to prove what everybody knows, that French 
servants are dirty, dishonest and greedy, and that they do not 
scruple to leave at a fortnight’s notice if the fancy takes them. 
He might also have mentioned that they are always sad gossips 
and often hired spies. But he does them an injustice in say- 
ing that there is never a sign in France ‘ of the neatness that 
prevails in the kitchen of a decent English household.’ Of 
course there is not precisely the same kind of neatness, but any 
one who has kept house in France must know how prone 
French servants are to neglect weightier duties in order to keep 
the outside of their copper pots and platters of dazzling bright- 
ness and thereby impress the passer-by. 

The worst servant in France, however, is the concierge, who 
owes allegiance to the land!ord and neither allegiance nor 
deference to the tenant. We share Mr. Vandam’s wonder that 
so independent a people as the French should continue to 
submit to such tyranny. ‘The Parisian,’ he observes, ‘ who, in 
the space of five minutes, would suggest half a dozen measures 
to overthrow a Government he dislikes, has, so far as I know, 
never seriously entertained the thought of overthrowing the 
concierge’ And the institution, if we are to credit Mr. Vandam, 
has not even the merit of antiquity, having come in, like many 
other evil things, somewhere about the time of the first revolu- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, the concierge system cannot be so 
great a grievance to the French people as they are pleased to 
make out, else it would be easy for a speculator to let houses 
or flats on a different system and see whether tenants proved 
easier to find. 
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STARS AND STRIPES 


Studies in the Evolution of Animals. By E. BoNnavia, M.D. 
London : Constable. 


From many sources—from the Zoological Gardens, the stables 
of the London Road Car Company, and even from the refresh- 
ment room at the Army and Navy stores—Dr. Bonavia has 
collected varied streams of fact, which when combined form a 
volume of matter which is interesting and even important. 
These facts largely concern the stripes and spots upon car- 
nivorous and other mammals, a topic which is in itself far from 
being a fresh one. It is nevertheless a subject upon which much 
ingenuity has been exercised, and many theories have been 
propounded to explain why it is that the leopard has spots, and 
why again in the face of a proverb which has been believed in 
for some generations it has from time to time changed these 
spots. Dr. Bonavia traverses the familiar theories of Dr. 
Wallace and other naturalists of his school; but he substitutes 
for what is at least reasonable and easily intelligible a fantastic 
view of his own that irritates by its perverted ingenuity. The 
author in the course of hisexposition of fact andargument runs in 
sooblique adirectionthat heclashes not only with the more sober 
exponents of the Darwinian theory, but also with the colour 
theory of Protessor Eimer, who pondered so long upon the 
wall lizard of Capri. But the German professor is treated too 
curtly by Dr. Bonavia, who does not seem to have studied some 
of the later and elaborate accounts of the colour markings of 
certain groups of animals by Professor Eimer and his followers. 
As probably every one knows by this time, in these latter days 
of University extension and popular lectures, the spots of the 
panther or jaguar are commonly believed to render their 
possessor less conspicuous 4n the trees or bushy undergrowths 
which he frequents. The rays of sunlight penetrating between 
the leaves produce a dappling of the ground with round patches 
of sunl'ght among which the cat passes unnoticed. To the 
same schoo! the stripes of the tiger seem inconspicuous among 
the tall grasses of the jungle, and there are many records of 
travellers who have failed to detect the presence of such animals 
and of giraffes and zebras which were standing in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. One traveller and naturalist of eminence 
could not see a giraffe for its spots. The real explanation of 
this feeble vision on the part of so many of the advocates of 
‘ Protective coloration’ has always appeared to us to be the 
principle of the conjurer’s table. The multiplicity of objects 
tends todivert the eye. To Professor Eimer these spots and 
stripes may or may not have a meaning of this kind; but in 
any case, he thinks it is secondary ; apart a'together from ideas 
of utility, Professor Eimer sees in natural colours a gradual 
progression in obedience to some law, from longitudinal stripes 
io spots, from spots to transverse stripes, and from transverse 
stripes to ‘self-coloration.’ The longitudinally barred cats are 
at one extremity of the series, the puma at the other. 

Dr. Bonavia will have none of this; he does not deny the 
utility of the spots and stripes, but will not allow that their origin 
has been due to a need of protection ; the treachery of the cat 
may be furthered by its colour, but that is a happy accident not 
due, at any rate entirely, to natural selection. He propounds 
in fact the extraordinary view that the spots and markings of 
animals in general are the vestiges of a former covering of 
armoured plates. We must do the author justice to say that 
he pours out facts with lavish abundance ; that he diligently 
compares the spots of the jaguar with the plates of the arma- 
dillo, the rings upon a lemur’s tail with the bony circlets of the 
glyptodon and soforth. But the tenacity with which he holds 
to this elusive theory leads him into many a dark and narrow 
passage from which there is absolutely no retreat except by a 
complete volta face. For instance the author dwells upon the 
likeness between the head of the armadillo and the stolid 
features of the rhinoceros ; no doubt the ears, as he points out, 
are not unlike in the two animals ; the massive plate armour of 
the sondaic rhinoceros with its tesselated arrangement has 
undoubtedly some resemblance to the carapace of the defunct 
glyptodon. But Dr. Bonavia forgets that there are two sides 
to this question, the inside and the outside. The ‘innards’ of 
the rhinoceros are as remote in character from those of the 
armadiilo as are those of any two others among the higher 
mammals, If we are to believe that ‘the rosettes of the 
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jaguar and leopard are pigment-pictures of ancestral cal- 
careous armour, which consisted of bone rosettes,’ we must 
promptly and without regret throw over the palzontologist 
and all his works ; we must reduce again to chaos the orderly 
arrangement of the mammalia which has resulted from these 
labours and from those of the comparative anatomist. For 
there is not a particle of evidence that the most primitive 
mammalia were armoured; on the contrary there is abundant 
evidence that they were not. - 

It is true that the edentata, the group to which the armadillo 
belongs, are fairly primitive animals; but their history is of 
yesterday as compared with the venerable marsupialia and 
with the still more ancient platypus, which some believe to be 
the nearest living ally of the mysterious mammals of the trias. 
Now the platypus (which Dr. Bonavia erroneously terms a 
marsupial) has not the faintest traces of any suggestions of 
armoured plating ; and as it dates back to the remotest dawn 
of mammalian life, still retaining the habit of laying eggs with 
large yolks like those of reptiles, and with a skeleton which led 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire to refuse it a place among the mammals at 
all, it is in itself a powerful argument against Dr. Bonavia’s 
theory. Why the hypothetical calcareous armour should have 
sunk into a condition of mere pigment is a question which the 
author wisely avoids by the carefully vague suggestion that it is 
the ‘result of an inherited nerve centre habit.’ Nerves are as 
useful to him who has a theory in bionomics to nurse as they 
are to the fractious woman. Still Dr. Bonavia has everywhere 
the courage of his opinions ; no cowardice is shown in con- 
fronting the most terrifying of facts. And we gladly admit that 
though his views of the relationships of vertebrated anima's are 
revolutionary rather than evolutionary he has presented us with 
a large amount of interesting reading. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The Chur.h in America. By LEIGHTON COLEMAN, Bishop of 
Delaware. London: Wells Gardner. 


In Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Key fo Uncle Tom’s Cabin there is a 
chapter headed ‘The American Church and Slavery.’ The 
attitude of the American Church on this subject is a matter of 
great historical and polemical importance. But by ‘the Church,’ 
Mrs. Stowe meant any one whom she could call ‘ reverend, and 
in this respect her views were very wide. Many of her ‘ church- 
men’ were Methodist ministers, a great many Presbyterians 
and, so far as we can now ascertain, very few were clergymen. 
Nor are these last clearly distinguished. This part of her book 
is therefore worthless, and the reader is the more disappointed 
because he finds, if he consults Bishop Coleman’s otherwise 
excellent little book, that the subject is most carefully avoided. 
In one place, near the beginning, the Bishop mentions that in 
the time of King James II. a question arose as to the baptism 
of slaves. A passage from Evelyn’s Diary is quoted to the 
effect that Bishop Ken approved of the king’s resolution that 
s'aves should be christened, and that their outward relations to 
their masters were not thereby altered. 

Except in this particular nothing but praise can be assigned 
to Bishop Coleman’s book. From the beginning, strong efforts 
were made by a certain section, and that probably the largest, 
to place the Church of England, as represented in the colonies 
of North America, on a sound footing. The vitality of the 
Church feeling of these first settlers is evinced by their mission- 
ary spirit. As early as 1587, an Indian chieftain was baptised. 
Some Indians who had visited England were ordained as 
missionaries in 1607. The famous John Smith was an ardent 
churchman, and when he was unattended by a chaplain, himself 
read daily service in all his voyages. In short America was 
colonised in order that it might be above all a Christian 
countiy. The Bishop aptly quotes a couplet from George 
Herbert :— 


Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 


In South Carolina a fine church was built of black cypress 
at Charleston, and was dedicated to St. Philip. The clergy- 
man was allowed a negro man and woman and four cows, 1” 
Virginia, the principal currency seems to have been tobacco. 
A chap!ain’s stipend was 16,009 pounds, equal to from £80 to 
£100. The cost of three surplices was 5000 pounds, and people 
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who refused to have their children baptised were fined 2000 
pounds. In one church we read of akind of clerk or precentor. 
He was paid 500 pounds of tobacco for ‘setting the psalms.’ 
The great want of all these churches was episcopal aid and 
supervision. Queen Anne, who did so much for the Church at 
home, sympathised with the colonists in this respect, and would 
probably have done something for them if she had lived. We 
can see how inconvenient this position was. America was, in 
those days, about twice as far from England as Australia is 
now. Atraveller can go round the world more easily and far 
more certainly than he could then go to Virginia. If a bishop 
went out he would have to stay. At the present day he might 
live in London and visit his diocese once a month. The deplor- 
able consequence was that those sects in which bishops were 
not wanted increased and multiplied ; and, no doubt, many of 
the first dissenting ministers had gone to America as clergy- 
men. One of them warned poor people at home not to go to 
the colonies because of bad climate, bad money, danger from 
enemies and pestilent heresies. It is doubtful whether Bishop 
White, who had a church at Philadelphia, was ever really 
consecrated, At length Samuel Seabury, educated at Edin- 
burgh, and practising during the War of Revolution as a 
physician, was elected Bishop of Connecticut and, after long 
delay, was consecrated at Aberdeen, by Bishop Skinner on 
14th November 1784. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


1. Le Frisson de Paris. By ABEL HERMANT. Paris: Ollendorff. 
2. La Dame en Gris. By GEORGES OHNET. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3. Les‘ Kamtchatha.’ By LEON DAUDET. Paris : Charpentier. 


1. The title of M. Hermant’s novel is borrowed from a famous 
phrase written long ago by one of the most brilliant journalists 
Paris has known. ‘Je ne puis passer devant le perron des 
Variétés sans avoir le frisson de la vie parisienne,’ declared 
Albert Woolf; and his words are full of meaning for all who 
have felt the fascination of the incomparable city. There may 
be temperaments insensible to the magnetic charm of the Boule- 
vard—Cook’s tourists must limit their aspirations, however 
inclusive the fare—but while not understanding the attraction 
Paris, to deny it were to run counter to the stubbornness of facts. 
The capital is the Mecca of countless thousands of enthusiasts 
hailing, in sober truth, from every land from China to Peru. 
These pilgrims take their pleasure where they find it, and not 
all of them with exceeding wisdom. Those whom M. Hermant 
sketches with a cunning pen, dipped in ink as biting as it is 
black, come from beyond the Balkans, and are of the race of 
the rastagouere—a race, it were most charitable to suppose, 
brought up in ignorance of the ten commandments. The 
thread on which M. Hermant hangs his ta'e is of very slight 
importance. The interest of his book lies in his description 
of a phase of society which he has studied closely and pictures 
with a sure touch. His characters are untiring in the cultivation 
of every fashionable vice, and in the pursuit of every fashionable 
folly. And they are characters who have their counterparts in 
real life. Indeed, the author has drawn to a very small ex- 
tent upon his imagination. Le Frisson de Paris is not, in the 
Strictest sense of the term, a roman a clef, but it would be 
easy to put a name to the greater number of the personages 
who figure in its pages. No doubt the ‘note’ is a little 
forced ; the satire borders at times on caricature, but the 
Badisteanos, the Sebescus, the Hélénes and the Catherines 
of M. Hermant exist in the flesh, and lead lives in the real 
world as unedifying as in that of fiction. Most of M. Hermant’s 
book is exceedingly amusing reading, and parts of it have 
genuine value as the work of a keen observer. ‘On ne raconte 
pas Paris,’ one of the characters exclaims, in a moment of 
inspiration. M. Hermant has come very near to proving the 
falsehood of this affirmation. He will be content with this 
compliment. 

2. The heroes and heroines of M. Georges Ohnet are, with 
Tare exceptions, very commonplace individuals, machine-made 
men and women, shaped on conventional lines, but there is this 
peculiarity in connection with them, that, in spite of their want 
of character, their conduct is often most original. Jacques 
Prévinquiéres, for instance, in Za Dame en Gris is a wealthy 
young barrister who does not practise. He is also the husband 
of a young wife who fail to see that he is fatuous and foolish 
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and commits the mistake of adoring him. He accepts her love 
with condescension and returns it to the best of his ability ; but 
his ability in any direction is limited. Without a word of warning 
Madame Prévinquitres is mysteriously murdered. For some 
few days Jacques is quite upset by the catastrophe. We repeat 
he is positively upset. Most boobies of his calibre, not to speak 
of genuine men, might conceivably have been overwhelmed by 
such a blow, but Jacques is merely unable to forget the inci- 
dent fora month orso. After this lapse of time he has mastered 
his emotion and is ready to proceed with the conquest of ‘ the 
lady in grey, an enigmatical beauty of doubtful origin and im- 
penetrable intentions. Left to himself, Jacques would have 
lived happily ever afterwards with his inflammable Anna, and 
his eyes would never have been opened to her iniquity. It re- 
quires the piercing intelligence of his friend Dauziat, aided by 
such unwonted tricks of fortune as the overhearing of conver- 
sations, to convince him that he is living on the best of terms 
with an accessory after the fact to his wife’s murder. Even in 
this awkward situation his imperturbability is barely shaken, 
and he might never have screwed up his courage to washing 
his hands of a bad business had not Anna relieved him of the 
necessity of coming to a decision by dying with extreme oppor- 
tuneness. In addition to the foolish Jacques and the wise 
Dauziat—who is a man of letters and the author of books we 
are glad we have not read if they in any way resemble his con- 
versation—there is another male character in the persoa of a 
ruffian who is brought upon the scene when gore and swear 
words are required to enliven the narrative. The sketching of 
this individual redounds in one way to M. Ohnet’s credit, for 
his Charles is so unnatural a being that it is clear that the 
popular author has never run the risk of corrupting his manners 
by cultivating evil communications. On the whole it is to be 
feared that M. Ohnet will not generally be found to have sur- 
passed himself in La Dame en Gris, which is a pity, for it is 
very desirable that M. Ohnet should surpass himself. 

3. A haunting sense of the necessity of being original has 
spurred M. Léon Daudet to efforts which if well meant are ill- 
directed. He is mistaken for instance in supposing that it is 
the bounden duty of an author to be incomprehensible. In 
Heres, one of his earlier novels, he succeeded in writing a 
book of which from the first to the last line it was impossible 
to make head or tail. In Les Kamtchatka he has consented to 
be intelligible in the body of the volume but has taken his 
revenge in his title, which is obscure, phrased as it is in good 
Jabberwock or sorry French as you will. M. Daudet of course 
supplies a key to his rebus. His ‘Kamtchatka’ are those 
afflicted persons whom nature intended to be nobodies and to 
live as such, but who kick at ranking with the herd, and seek 
distinction in blind adherence to the latest craze or rather to 
as many of the latest crazes as can find a place in minds that 
may be compared to waste-paper baskets. These addle-pated 
folk are apostles of the ‘larger life’ and the ‘larger latitude,’ 
wax enthusiastic over musicians who fancy Wagner 1s to be 
surpassed by cacophonous playing of scales, over poets who 
rant out of rhythm, over painters who have made the discovery 
that it is more blessed to daub than to draw. Ina word, they 
are a well-marked and unhappily wide-spread variety of the 
ass. Preposterous persons beyond a doubt and meet to be 
gibbeted, but under an apter name than Kamtchatka, a forced, 
unsuggestive expression which M. Daudet might easily have 
bettered. On the other hand his subject is excellent. The 
world he deals with lends itself to satire and calls for castiga- 
tion. The list of the Kamchatka who come upon the scene is 
long, and the best pages in the book are those in which we are 
introduced to them. One after the other they make their bow 
in a succession of crisp, vigorous sentences, instinct with 
observation, and of a full venomous flavour. But his puppets 
once in a row, M. Daudet hastens to disappoint us when it 
comes to puliing the wires, He has no story to tell, and the 
futile doings of his characters are without interest. This would 
not matter so much if the characterisation itself did not fall 
away atthe sametime. The possibilities that seem latent in the 
first chapter are not developed. Here ard there amusing pages 
crop up, but the novel is badly constructed, and by no means 
the most is made of a theme that ought to have been fruitful. 
M. ‘Léon Daudet is in a mighty hurry to make a reputation, but 
he will not effect his end—after the fashion he desires—by 
publishing hurried work. RALPH DERCHEF, 
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H. DE BALZAC 


The Chouans (Les Chouans). Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE, 
With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: 
Dent. 


We have already spoken in high terms of Messrs. Dent's 
issue of Balzac in a good English translation, a thing which as 
we observed at the time, was much needed. Zhe Chouans 
follows The Wild Ass’s Skin, and in the preface to it Mr. 
Saintsbury’s keen critical insight, backed by his wide knowledge 
and complete scholarly equipment, leads him as usual to the 
terse and clear expression of undeniably accurate conclusions. 
He seeks and finds the cause for the undoubtedly ‘heavy’ 
effect that this book is apt to produce and, he says, it is not 
difficult to trace. Ina sense it certainly is not difficult, but it 
is not the first comer who could place it and define it. The 
reason is ‘that Balzac had not yet learned his trade, and that 
this particular trade was not his. .. Balzac could not deny 
himself the luxury of long conversations ; but he never had, 
and at this time had less than at any other, the art which 
Dumas possessed in perfection—the art of making the conversa- 
tion tell the story.’ The art, at any rate in such perfection as 
Dumas’s, is rare indeed, and it is as certain that Balzac never 
possessed it as it is likely that it was out of his ken. Then 
there is another reason which Mr. Saintsbury adduces, the 
extraordinary divisions or rather want of divisions which 
Balzac adopted in this as in other books. ‘ The named chapters 
of Dumas, Mr. Saintsbury writes, ‘supply something like an 
argument of the whole book; and even the unnamed ones of 
Scott lighten, punctuate, and relieve the course of the story. 
It may well be that Balzac’s sense that “the story” with him 
was not the first or anything like the first consideration, had 
something to do with his innovation. But I do not think it 
improved his books at at any time, and in the more romantic 
class of them it is a distinct disadvantage.’ With all of which 
we cordially agree. The translation, as in the former case, 
deserves high praise. 


OLD AND NEW 


Reprinted from Pumch, where it has already made its 
mark, Lyre and Lancet (London: Smith Elder) is one of 
Mr. Anstey’s happiest efforts. The amusing series of mis- 
takes and of hopeless confusion, to which an end seems always 
an impossibility, the way in which each different fact and 
speech is worked in so as to convey an idea of how easy it 
is for such mistakes to arise, gives for the time being a 
semblance of reality to scenes which are really quite impos- 
sible. In real life, of course, Spurrel (who is in fact the hero, 
and is made more of a gentleman than the Socialist poet, 
Undershell) would have been found out almost at once, but, 
in reading the book, this fact is altogether lost sight of in 
the glamour of probability with which Mr. Anstey has infused 
his little work. The difficulty which confronts a critic is to find 
out the faults, and to determine which scenes are painted with 
the most skilful hand—-those in the drawing- and dining-rooms, 
or those in the housekeeper’s room. In each region Mr. Anstey 
would seem to be equally:at home. The interest never flags, 
and until the actual ¢énouement the reader has no idea of how 
the end is to be brought about, and how the various threads of 
the tangled skein are to be successfully wound up. Lyre and 
Lancet is a book we can confidently recommend to any one 
who wants to be thoroughly amused, and in saying this we 
say all. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s Select Conversations with an Uncle 
(London: Lane) is not so ambitious as Zhe Time Machine, 
but vastly clever and amusing. Sometimes George’s uncle is 
very far from being at his best. But the same might be said 
of the most gifted conversationalist the world has ever seen. 
The fault of George’s uncle is that he talks too much in the 
literary style of his nephew, and occasionally too long. His 
aphorisms are never too obvious, erring rather in being a little 
far-fetched. And yet George’s uncle does not set himself to do 
more than anticipate the clever observations on life and manners 
of those whose ambition it is to be sparkling, if occasional con- 
versationalists. It is a most readable book, and Mr. Wells can 
always be reckoned on to supply an antidote to dulness. Pro- 
bably only those who know how easy it is to be clever and yet 
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uninteresting will fully appreciate Mr. Wells’s gift of being never 
less than clever and always more than entertaining. 

We had our say about the merits of Morier’s masterpiece, 
Hajji Baba, only a few weeks ago, on the occasion of the 
publication of a new edition in Mr. Henley’s series of English 
classics. We then mentioned that after a period of compara- 
tive neglect the vogue of this Oriental Gi/ Blas was evidently 
reviving, seeing that no less than three excellent new editions 
were being announced by three excellent firms. The new 
edition in Messrs. Macmillan’s series of Illustrated Standard 
Novels now lies before us. It should not be compared with 
Messrs. Methuen’s edition for luxury of print and paper, for it 
is in one volume and only half the price. But paper and print 
are good and a marvel at the price ; and the illustrations by 
Mr. H. R. Millar are original, characteristic and appropriate, 
An admirable Introduction is contributed by Mr. Curzon who, 
knowing more than most people about Pers'a, probably only less 
than Mr. E. G. Browne who had been secured to do the like 
service for Mr. Henley’s edition, bears yet another tribute to the 
wonderful accuracy and insight of Morier’s comprehension of 
Persian life and character. 

‘Students of ancient philosophy and occult science’ are 
expected to welcome a new edition of Taylors Jamdblichus 
(London: Dobell). It is handsomely printed and is recom- 
mended in a preface where we are told that ‘the names of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle can never grow dim,’ but surely 
lamblichus is not worthy to be named with them. The volume 
opens with the letter of a certain Porphyry to an Egyptian 
called ‘the prophet Aucbo.’ He inquires as to the Egyptian 
religion and the answer is much like the contemporary Greek 
treatise on Hieroglyphics which bears the name of Horapollo. 
It is curious to see how little the Greek philosophers of 
Alexandria knew about the history, religion and writing of the 
country they were actually living in. When Taylor translated 
lamblichus it was thought really to tell something about the 
religion of the ancient Egyptians. Now that hieroglyphics 
have been deciphered and that we know all about the history 
and religion of the Nile valley, such a book as this has lost any 
value it ever possessed, except perhaps as a record of a curious 
phase of thought. The so-called philosophers of that period, 
with the Emperor Julian at their head, would leave no stone 
unturned to avoid the necessity of having to adopt Christianity. 
They sought anxiously to Egypt, but the answer they received, 
so far at least as it is embodied in this treatise, is very like that 
given by Horapollo to inquiries about hieroglyphics. Neither 
Iamblichus nor Horapollo knew or could find out anything 
definite about the beliefs or the writing of ancient Egypt. 

That Zhe Legitimist Kalendar for 1895 (London: Henry) 
should be belated till July was perhaps in keeping with an 
undertaking avowedly behind the times. Without committing 
ourselves to its principles, we may say that we have perused 
with interest much of the picturesque information it contains. 
The list-of de jure rulers of the world interested us most and 
satisfied us least. Queen Mary IV. of England, King Charles XI. 
of France and VII.of Spain, and even King Miguel II. of Portugal 
and the Algarves we knew; but when we read of King Michael 
of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia, Rudolph, Prince of Piom- 
bino, and other obscure pretenders, we are tempted to ask, Who 
are these? The list is, moreover, ill-arranged. Why should 
Parma and Tuscany be classified under Italy, while Sardinia, 
the Papal States, and the two Sicilies come under separate 
headings? We fear us for the geography of the editor. We 
are by no means sure that the Emperor of Austria is de jure 
King of Lombardy; we are sure that Prince Rupert (not 
Robert) of Bavaria is not even de jure Prince of Wales, for, 
while the title, Duke of Cornwall, is hereditary, that of Prince of 
Wales needs to be conferred by the Sovereign. And we have 
yet to learn that ‘Queen Mary IV.’ has taken this decided step. 
The ‘ Brief account of the Jacobite party, with a chronological 
table of events since 1625’ is neither brief—it occupies 20 
pages—nor unambitious, but it will need considerable re 
vision in future issues. The explanations of the various 4? 
jure successions are deplorably lacking in lucidity, the quality, 
which, of all others, they most needed. The Jacobite peerage, 
which excludes all Hanoverian creat’ons, has been very care- 
fully prepared, and, considering the extreme intricacy of the 
subject, does its compiler great credit. It is also interesting 
to learn that the services for the 3oth of January have been 
revived at no less than nine churches in England. 
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